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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 


The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy frec. 


The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**dec03’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1903. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. ° 
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SENT BY RETURN MAIL. 
> The book contains 328 pages, is bound in handsome cloth, with gold 
letters and design; it is printed on best book-paper, and illustrated with 
over 100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken by Dr. Miller himself. 
It is unique in this regard. 

The first few pages of the new book are devoted to an interesting 
biographical sketch of Dr. Miller, telling how he happened to get into 
bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago he wrote a small book, called “‘A Year 
Among the Bees,”’ but that little work has been out of print for a number 


of years. While some of the matter used in the former book is found in 
the new one, it all reads like a good new story of successful bee-keep- 
ing by one of the masters, and shows in minutest detail just how Dr. Mil- 


ler does things with bees. 


HOW TO GET A COPY OF DR. MILLER’S 
“FORTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post-paid; or, if taken with the 
WEEKLY American Bee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for $1.75. 
Or, any present regular subscriber to the American Bee Journal 
whose subscription is paid in advance, can have a copy of Dr. Miller’s new 
book free as a premium for sending us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year with $2.00. This is a magnificent offer, and should 
be taken advantage of at once. For many of'our readers it is not only an 
easy way to earn a copy of the book, but at the same time they will be 
helping to extend the subscription list of the old American Bee Journal, 
and thus aiding also in spreading the best kind of apicultural information 
among those who would be successful bee-keepers. 
Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Objects of the Association: 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in 
their lawful rights. 

3d4.—To enforce laws against the adulteration 
of honey. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP, $1.00. 
Send dues to Treasurer. 


President—W. Z. HutcuHInson, Flint, Mich. 
Vice-President—J. U. Harris, 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Secretary—GEORGE W. YorK, 
144 & 146 E. Erie St., Chicago, I11. 
General Manager and Treasurer— 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


E. Wuitcomps, Friend, Neb. 
W. Z. HutTcHINSON, Flint, Mich. 
Upo TogPpPERWEIN, San Antonio, Tex, 
R. C. Arkin, Loveland, Colo. 
P. H. ELtwoop, Starkville, N. Y. 
E. R. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
Wo. A. SELSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. M. DoouiTtLe, Borodino, N. Y. 
W. F. Marks, Chapinville, N. Y. 
J. M. HamBaueGn, Escondido, Calif. 
C. A. Hatcn, Richland Ctr., Wis. 
Dr. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, I11. 


(Ge If more convenient. Dues may be sent 
to the Secretary, at the oftice of the American 
Bee Journal. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing ior a Lee-keeper or honey-seller to 
wear on his coat-lapel. It of- 
ten serves to introduce the 
subject of honey, and fre- 
quently leads to a sale. 

The picture shown herewith 
is a reproduction of a motto 
gueen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has 
a pin on the underside to 
fastenit. Price, by mail, 6 cents: two for 10c; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Please Mention the Bee Journal Y3e2.wzitize _ 








The Novelty Pocket-Knife. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side. 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(Tuts CUT IS THE #ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass; 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. ‘ 


~ 4 
Why Own the Novelty Knife? In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe “‘ Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the xnife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so fo 
tunate as to have one of the “ Novelties,” your PocKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


How appropriate this knife is for a present! What more lasting memento could a mothe! 


give to a son, a wife to a husband, a sister to a brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 





_. The accompanying cu! gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as th=~ “ Novelty” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 AREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $3.0.) We will club the Novelty 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 

Chicago, Ill 


GEORGE W, YORK & CO, 


&a7” Please allor *bout two weeks for your kuife order to be filiea. 
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Editorial Comments 











Beeswax in Cuba.—A Cuban correspondent writes that 35 
cents a pound for wax, as given on page 243, is rather high. He has 
been able to get only 31 cents for it, but that is in Spanish gold, and 
is equivalent to 284g cents American money. 





\ New Bee-Disease, fairly wide spread, is reported in the 
Australasian Bee-Keeper. It has the appearance of foul brood except 
smell and a deficiency of ropiness. Mr. Gale,of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, reports that they have bred the new microbe by thousands, and 
are satisfied it is not foul brood. 





Introducing Without Making Queenless is advised by 
the Modern Farmer and Busy Bee. That is, instead of first making 
the colony queenless, put the new queen caged in the hive, and then 
remove the old queen 48 hours later, when the cage is to be so ar- 
ranged that the bees can liberate the new queen by eating out the 
candy. Well worth trying. 





Emptying Barrels of Granulated Honey.—Some bee- 
keepers make very hard work of emptying barrels of granulated 
honey. Weused to suffer the same way before we tried a different 
method. To take the head out of the barrel and dig out the solid honey 
isnoeasy job. Afteremptying one barrel the digger is apt to wish 
there were no such thing as a barrel of honey. 

Our present method is to lay on the floor a sheet of heavy wrap- 
ping-paper about 3 or 4 feet square. Then put the barrel on one end 
in the center of the paper. The next thing is to remove the hoops» 
then the upper head of the barrel, after which all the staves can be 
taken away. The honey will then stand before the operator in an 
almost perfect cylinder in form. With a spade or shovel he can 
shovel it into a melting-tank, or into any other receptacle desired. A 
\0-pound barrel can thus be emptied in about 15 minutes, if quick 

vernents are made. 

Just try the above method and see if you ever want to dig honey 
jut of a barrel again. As second-hand barrels are practically worth- 
ess, It does not pay to try to save them by spending much more time 
than the barrel is worth in digging out the honey. 

The paper used on the floor can be cleaned off and used again, if 

sire We have also used, instead of the paper, a large sheet of 
galvanized iron. Zine would also be a good thing for the purpose. 
Che edges of either zine or galvanized iron could be turned up a little, 
{the honey were somewhat soft it would be held as in a pan. 





Colonies with Virgin Queens in Early Summer need 
\reeatment in some cases. Generally when an old queen is 
ied by the bees she continues to lay until her successor is 

ake up that duty. In that case there is no need of inter- 
in the partof the bee-keeper. But it sometimes'happens that 
neans a virgin queen is found ina hive with no brood pres- 
Sit be sealed brood, perhaps well advanced. In general, it 
icy to take from a strong colony early in the season to give 
one. Here isan exception. This colony with the young 
ust as well as not be taking care of some brood from else- 

| its own queen is laying. Take froma strong colony one 
ies Of brood—the youngest you can find—and give to the 





brocdless colony. In place of the brood taken away, put an empty 
comb, or combs, in the middle of the hive. A week later these will 
be filled with young brood and eggs, and may be given to any colony 
with a virgin queen. 

Thus, young brood and eggs may be drawn each week so long as 
there is any colony with only a virgin queen, and in this way it will 
be seen that for any frame thus handled there will be three times as 
many bees as if the frame had been left untouched for its three weeks 
in its original place. If desired, a frame of sealed brood from the 
colony with the virgin may be exchanged for the frame of young 
brood, and in this way the strong colony will be stronger instead of 
weaker for the performance. In any case, the sum total of bees will 
be increased. 





Red Bees.—Gleanings in Bee-Culture reports that Mr. Fowls 
found some red bees, and was nonplused to find them the next day of 
their original yellow color. A few days later they were again red, and 
it transpired that they were made red by being fed syrup from red 
candy that Mr. Fowls had bought at a bargain. And now Editor 
Root is scheming to have a show of bees of different colors, made so 
by feeding differently colored syrups! 

Would a “‘red nose’’ on a bee indicate anything stronger than 
red candy syrup? 





Shaken Swarms in the Arid Portions.—What is best for 
one region may not be best for another. In some places the chief 
value of shaken swarms lies inthe fact of their keeping apiaries free 
from the evil effects of foul brood, even though it may be raging all 





about. Of course, that does notin the least conflict with its value as. 


a preventive of swarming, nor with its influence with respect to the 
whiteness of the cappings of comb honey. For those who are located 
in Colorado, or similar arid regions, the following specific directions, 
given by the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, will be of value: 


The honey-flora in the arid States is such as to afford a long, mod- 
erate and continuous flow, and this furnishes ideal conditions for the 
utilization of shook swarming in connection with the production of 
comb honey. 

Passing the question of spring management, we will presuppose 
that the hives are crowded with bees and brood in all stages, and that 
the honey-flow has well started. Both interior and exterior conditions 
are favorable to swarming. In fact, having noted these conditions, 
now isthe time to begin active operations. Examine each colony 
carefully for queen-cells containing eggs or larve. Having found one 
that has thus given notice of its intention to swarm, proceed as fol 
lows: 

1. Open the hive quietly and with as little smoke as possible. 
Find the comb containing the queen and set it at one side in a shady 
place and out of the wind. 

2. Close the hive, and by drumming and smoking cause the bees 
to gorge themselves with honey. 


3. Move the hive to the rear and place a new hive, containing only 
starters in the frames, on the old stand. The super, containing sec- 
tions filled with full sheets of foundation, should also be in 
with a queen-excluder between it and the brood-chamber. 
cluder should be removed in two or three days. 


4. Shake three-fourths to seven-eighths of the bees, including the 
frame containing the queen,in front of the new hive, and run them 
in as you woulda natural swarm. The queen should be caught and 
placed in the entrance after the bees have begun torunin. The right 
proportion of bees to leave with the brood depends upon the weather 
and must be determined by the judgment of the apiarist. 


5. If increase is desired, remove the old hive containing the brood 
to a new stand several feet away, and insert a ripe cell, or give a lay- 
ing queen. If noincrease is desired, place the old hive by the new 
one, but at right angles to it. The next time the apiary is visited 
shake again, and move the old hive to the other side of the new one, 
but still at right angles. Repeat this process for three weeks, when al! 
the brood will have hatched. The combs may then be disposed of to 
the best advantage of the apiarist, and any honey remaining in them 
may be extracted. 

Whether or notit is an advantage to put a comb of unsealed 
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brood in the new hive isa much mooted question, upon which the 
‘‘ doctors’ disagree. I have always done so, and without disastrous 
results. For me it prevents absconding, and makes sure that no pol- 
len will be deposited in the sections. 

The new hive should be contracted according to the size of the 
swarm, so as to force the bulk of the bees into the super at once. Con- 
traction will, also, discourage building of drone-combin the brood- 
chamber. The best hive to use in this connection is the Heddon hive, 
or some other hive employing the shallow brood-chamber principle. 
This admits of more rational contraction, and forcing the swarm 
above. Before the close of the flow, or as the queen needs more room, 
the hive should be gradually expanded to its normal size. 

Each old colony should be examined for preparations for swarm- 
ing every six days until the swarming season has passed, and when 
found should be promptly dealt with in accordance with the foregoing 
directions. This gives the apiarist almost perfect control of the 
swarming fever. Instead of becoming an evil anda loss it becomes 
a blessing and a profit, as it enables the apiarist to throw a preponder- 
ance of the bees into the supers at precisely the right time to secure a 
crop of handsomely finished section honey. 

Foul-broody colonies should be shaken at the beginning of the 
flow, regardless of their strength of fitness for swarming. Weak colo- 
nies may be united until their force is sufficient for business purposes. 











Miscellaneous Items 











Hon. EvuGENE SEcor, the former General Manager of the National, 
has gone into the greenhouse business as aside line, at his home in 
Winnebago Co., Iowa. We notice this from a column article in his 
local newspaper. It says that, about two years ago, Mr. Secor adver- 
tised for a partner to start a greenhouse, being desirous of carryirg 
out along-cherished idea. He finally found the right man-in Illinois, 
of course. His name is Stitz. The newspaper says he *‘ was raised 
in a greenhouse,” but judging from his success he does not seem to be 
as ‘‘ green ’’ as the house he was “‘ raised ”’ in. 

Their greenhouse business has developed so that they now have 
two, one of which is devoted to the growing of carnations, the demand 
for this beautiful flower having increased so rapidly that it may be 
necessary to use two houses for their production alone. They have 
all the fashionable colors of this flower, including the famous “ Mrs. 
Lawson.”’ They also have the McKinley and Roosevelt varieties. No 
mention is made of the ‘“* Woolley,’’ which will be the purest and 
most beautiful of all, when once secured. 

Mr. Secor is to be congratulated on his success in the floral line. 
Not many are so well situated financially as to gratify their desires in 
this inspiring line. Few earthly things are so beautiful as flowers. 
Of course, to the bee-keeper, the white clover, basswood, sage, the 
buckwheat, and some other blooms, are more to be desired than carna- 
tions, and roses, and ‘‘sich.’? But all have their uses, and are beauti- 
ful to look upon—bright emblems of purity, and sweetness, and truth. 


THe Farmers’ Hanpy WacGon Co., of Saginaw, Mich., are 
anxious to obtain some farm views showing their Handy Wagon in use 
on the farm. They think that, among our thousands of readers, there 
must bea great many amateur photographers who would be only too 
glad to enter such a friendly contest. They offer $75 in cash to the 
successful contestants. By addressing the advertising department of 
the Farmers’ Handy Wagon Co., full information as to the conditions 
governing the contest can be obtained. When writing, kindly men- 
tion the American Bee Journal. 








DELAYS IN MAILING QUEENS are very annoying, not only to the 
queen-breeder but to the customers as well. We had expected to be 
able to fill all our premium queen orders by May 15, but the weather 
has been so unfavorable that several of the best breeders who had 
agreed to furnish us queens could not do so. We regret the delay ex- 
ceédingly, but of course we cannot help it. We will fill all our orders 
just as soon as we can possibly get the queens. We trust all who are 
entitled to receive queens from us will be patient. 


Tuovucut iT Was A Bese.—A guide in the Maine woods was 
bragging the other day about his indifference to the attacks of the 
black flies, from which those in his party were suffering greatly. A 
$10 bet was made that he couldn’t let the flies settle for five minutes on 
his bare back. 

The guide stripped, and the insects came in good numbers and be- 
gan to bite. Hedid not wince. Then one of the party got behind 
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him, took a burning glass out of his pocket and, the sun 
focused it on the guide’s shoulder. The guide squirmed and 
He stood it for some seconds, then he blurted out: 

‘*T can stand all the black flies in Maine, but brush 
blasted bee !”’ 

He won the bet. 
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Association Notes 








How We Got Our Foul Brood Law. 


First, we had Mr. N. E. France of Wisconsin, at the last meetin, 
of the Chicago-Northwestern Convention, and he addressed ihe con. 
vention on the subject of Foul Brood and answered all qvestions 
raised by the members. 

Then we said, ‘* Let us have a foul brood law,’ and we went at jt 
We put ourselves in touch with the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Asgo. 
ciation, which had formal charge of the matter, and corresponda 
with Messrs. Jas. A Stone, J. Q. Smith, Chas. Becker, and others who 
were engineering the Bills before the House and Senate at Springfie\; 
Then we subscribed money, and mailed a printed appeal for funds tp 
all our membership, and to those on the mail-list of the American Be 
Journal in Illinois, besides. 

The writer has the honor of a personal acquaintance with sever) 
of the honorable members of the Legislature, and he used his inf. 
ence with them where he could. We were fortunate enough to dis 
cover the Hon. Henry W. Austin, of Oak Park, through Mr. (. ? 
Kannenberg, one of our members, and a member of the fou! brooj 
committee. Mr. Austin is a new member, a banker, and a man of w. 
fairs. He madea personal matter of our Bill from the start. He cop. 
sulted with the writer a number of times about it, and when he was ip 
Springfield to appear before the House and Senate committees, \r 
Austin introduced him to a large number of the members. He dij 
more for us than any one else, and should be tendered a vote of thanks 
by the entire bee-keeping fraternity. 

Our hearing before the Appropriations Committees of the Senate 
and House was most interesting. Pres. Smith, Secretary Stone, ani 
Treasurer Becker, of the Illinois State Association, and the write 
from Chicago, made our representation. Mr. Stone brought a hiv 
and super, and they were opened and explained to the Senate Con. 
mittee, who took great interest in them, and gave us an hour's tim 
and full opportunity to make our case. Pres. Smith got a frame of 
foul brood from the State museum, and it was also exhibited and ex 
plained at length. The Senate Committee took no action at the tim 
and we did not know for over a month whether they favored us o 
not. 

After our hearing before the Senate Committee, we went befor 
the Appropriations Committee of the House. They were overwhelme 
with business, and our hearts failed usat this point. The University 
of Illinois and Judge Tuthill took up two hours, and (it seemed to us 
appropriated everything in sight ($800,000). However, our time came 
and they gave us five minutes, and heard us, and moved that the Commit 
tee report the Bill to the House, and recommend its passage. 

hen following the long, tedious wait of more than a month, dw- 
ing which time we knew nothing of our fate, and imagined the worst 

Messrs. Stone and Smith, who live near Springfield, arranged « 
call at the capitol every week and see some of the members, and shor 
them that our interest was unflagging. We sent out over 800 postal 
cards to bee-keepers all over Illinois, urging them todo what the 
could to help get a law. The officers of both Associations mailed pe- 
sonal letters to all the members of both Senate and House. Thi 
aggregated a total of about 700 letters from this source, making a tow 
of nearly 1500 pieces of mail transmitted in the interest of our |a¥ 
Added to this is the number of letters from bee-keepers al! over tht 
State, to the Senators and Representatives, of which no estimate cow! 
be made. 

The writer entered into the plan for a law at first with lots of a 
thusiasm and confidence of success. But, as the magnitude of t& 
undertaking opened up in front of us it seemed more and more a how 
less task to get a bee-keeper’s law in Illinois—this stronghold of po: 
tics. But here we are at the goal, haying run a successful race. ) 
one penny has been spent for anything but ordinary legitimate 
penses. I believe the combination of two Associations made anit 
pression on the Legislature. In our letters to them we said 36! 
farmers in Illinois keeping bees are interested. These figures are fr 
the United States Census Report. There is no doubt, in any Swf 
if 25 bee-keepers unite their work, any needed laws can be secured 

We are under great obligations to the members of the Houses ¥” 
have taken a personal interest in our Bills. We need our friends, 
greatly appreciate their efforts in our behalf. 

HERMAN F. Moors, 
Chairman Foul Brood Committee, 
Chicago- Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Association 








LATER.—Since the above was written, the news says tbat ™ 
Governor has signed our Bill, so we have $2000 tospend in [)linois'® 
next two years for bee-keeping interests. 

Let us so administer our trust that the entire industry wi "I 
benetited, and advertise it so thoroughly that the Legislature of [' 
will never fail to aid us. H. F. M 
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Report of the Wisconsin State Convention. 


BY GUS DITTMER, SEC. 


rhe Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Association met in 
-onvention at Madison, at 10 a.m., Feb. 4, and the morning 
was spent in social intercourse. At 2 p.m. Pres. N. E. 
France called the meeting to order. He stated that owing 
tothe marriage and removal from the State of Miss Ada 
Pickard, there was a vacancy in the officeof secretary. Gus 
Dittmer was nominated and elected to fill the vacancy. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS. 


Pres. France, after a few introductory remarks, sug- 
gested that the subject of co-operation be taken up. Mr. 
Wilcox thought the subject too broad and general; that 
much had been said on the subject in the past, but not much 
accomplished, and had nothing to suggest at this time. 

Pres. France stated the case of co-operation in Minne- 
sota, and spoke particularly of the successful co-operation 
of the ‘‘ Honey-Producers’ Association ’’ of Colorado. He 
thought that conditions were different here from Colorado. 
Many large bee-keepers there and mostly small ones here. 
He thought the outlook was the best in 20 years. He thinks 
ita very broad subject that should be taken up by the 
‘‘National.’”’” However, local organizations might succeed. 
He called attention to the fact that Colorado and California 
glutted our markets before our crops were ready, and that 
co-operation might be the remedy. He also stated that large 
buyers and commission men preferred dealing with organi- 
zations for large lots rather than looking for small lots. 

‘“Why not form a trust ?’’ 

Pres, France—We may be forced to it. 

Mr. Wilcox—Educate the bee-keeper to grade his honey. 
Ignorance and carelessness in this is what makes low prices. 
The careless one would expect as much as the one who 
grades carefully. Co-operation would not benefit the care- 
less ones. 

Mr. Huffman asked, ‘‘How can you get around these 
little bee-keepers that spoil the market ?’’ It was suggested 
to buy them out. ‘“‘Suppose they won't sell?’’ They 
will soon find out they can’t afford to stay out. Pres. 
France had given the subject thought, and thinks it will 
notcome to anything within the year. The first thing 
necessary is education along the line of grading. 


PARALYSIS AMONG BEES. 


“Is there any cure for paralysis in bees ? and is it con- 
tagious ?”’ 

Mr. Pierce didn’t think it contagious. He had a case 
thathe thought to be paralysis. It seemed to dwindle, 
though the brood seemed all rght. He cited a case where a 
colony had been cured with sulphur. Hetried it himself 
by thoroughly sprinkling the bees with it, and could see 
no harm done, and in two weeks the disease disappeared. 

Mr. Fox—My experience is that the disease disappeared 
by letting them alone. 

Mr. Post thought that a change of queen would cure it. 
He found in his experience that while there were lots of 
brood there was a continual dwindling away until the col- 
ony “went up.’’ He does not think it contagious, because 
none of the other colonies had it. 

Some one, after waiting for the disease to disappear, 
used sulphur, and after two weeks it had all disappeared. 

CAUSE OF EXCESSIVE SWARMING. 

2 What was the cause of the excessive swarming last 
season ?’’ 

The late honey-flow. 

_ Mr. Wilcox—The question should be, What is the prin- 
cipal cause of swarming? I think that certain conditions 
bring about certain results; that hatching brood is the 
Strongest cause. Remove the cause by removing the brood. 

‘ir. Rice—I never before knew bees to swarm so much 
so late, and to have the swarming increase with the 
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r. Fox—They swarmed the worst in the hight of the 
y-flow. I had 32 out’ in one day. Perhaps it was 
| by limited room. 





Mr. Rice—I had three top stories on most of mine, and 
all had lots of room, and still they swarmed. 

Mr. Post—I had the best improved non-swarming 
queens, reared for honey-gathering. They swarmed with 
little or lots of room. I kept them in by caging the queen, 
but as soon as she was released they came out. 

Mr. Van Ennick—I agree with Mr. Wilcox. Remove 
the brood and give them lots of room before the swarming 
season seitsin. With this management you can keep down 
the swarming fever and have hardly a swarm. 

Mr. Post—That is all right for strong colonies, but it 
will not work with weak ones. 

Mr. Wilcox—Yes, I have seen such cases. 

Mr. Gloege—That may be the case where the queen is 
superseded. 

Mr. Fox—I had special reference to after-swarms with 
lots of room. 

Mr. Huffman—Better kill the queen, or remove the 
brood and fill with empty combs. Pay special attention to 
queens that don’t swarm, and work along the line of rear- 
ing from them. We may have different ways of working, 
but insure the same result. 

Mr. Fox—Will killing the queen stop swarming, Mr. 
Huffman ? 

Mr. Huffman—Yes, that is the principle. 

Some discussion took place in regard to spraying trees 
with poison, with the intention of killing the bees. It was 
the general opinion that such intention could not be proven. 

At this stage Pres. France read the report of his work 
on foul brood throughout the State. This brought about 
a discussion on this subject. 

Vice-Pres. Huffman took the chair. 


PREVENTION OF FOUL BROOD. 


Mrs. Blakely—How would you prevent foul brood ? 

Mr. France—Keep clear of it; don’t buy old comb, 
bees, hives, etc. 

Mr. Perry—Root it out. 

Mr. Huffman—Mr. Perry could root his own but not his 
neighbor’s. Would foul brood start in an apiary without 
contact ? 

Mr. France—One in one thousand. 

Mr. Pierce—Why will it not spread from yard to yard? 

Mr. France thought it did spread. He cited a case 
where bees had been burned year after year, but still it kept 
appearing from neighbors’ bees, not from trees where 
squirrels had destroyed old comb. 

‘* Do you know that bee-trees contain foul brood ?”’ 

Mr. Fox—I think it could be carried from yard to yard, 
and from yard to tree and back again, by robbing. If they 
are not disturbed it might remain year after year, asI do 
not think it can be carried except by contact in robbing. 

Mr. Danniher cited a case of a bee-tree where they had 
plenty of brood, and foul brood, and lived year after year. 

Mr. Pierce—Did they live year after year in proper 
condition ? Do you know what foul brood is ? 

Mr. Danniher—lI do. 

Others doubted it. 

Mr. Huffman—Will they live and have foul brood ? 

Mr. France—Yes, I have known them to do so for three 
years. 

SEALED COVERS IN WINTER. 


** Should the honey-board be left sealed down when put- 
ting bees in winter quarters ?’’ 

Mr. Pierce—No, by no means, as they are all stuck up 
with glue, and will collect moisture. 

Mr. Fox—Do you leave the honey-board off altogether ? 

Mr. Huffman—I do. I don’t know what others do. 

Mr. Fox—I use the honey-board. 

Mr. Pierce—Should the cover be removed ? 

Mr. Fox—Yes. 

Mr. Wilcox—Yes, I should have ventilation. 

Mr. Pierce—In a moist cellar it would be worse. 

Some discussion took place as to the merits of oilcloth. 
It appeared that nine were in favor and seven against. 

Mr. Wilcox raised the point that you must use the 
queen-excluder to keep the queen out of the super. 

* Will you get more honey by using them ?’’ 

Mr. Wilcox—You will not get more honey, but you will 
get rid of all annoyance. 

Do you use a bee-space between the brood-frames and 
honey-board? Yes, always. 

Which do you prefer, wood and zinc, or all-zinc? I pre- 
fer the wood and zinc; all-zinc warps. 

Are you ever troubled by the queen going through the 
zinc? I have had them go through the perforated zinc, but 
it happens very seldom. 
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Mr. Minnich said he preferred all-zinc, as the bees 
would close the perforations in wood-zinc, but would not do 
so in all-zinc. 

Mr. Huffman—All-zine is good enough for me. I put 
the zinc flat on top of the brood-frames, and “have a bee- 
space on top. 

Mr. Pierce—It is just as easy to keep the perforations 
in wood-zinc clear as in all-zinc. Keep them clear by scrap- 
ing. 

Mr. Wilcox—I use a piece of a sickle to scrape any part 
of the hive. 

Mr. Fox—I use a painter’s scraper ; this is a very good 
tool for general purposes. 

Mr. France, at this time, spoke of Mr. Danniher as 
the oldest member, and of his faithfulness in attending the 
conventions year after year. On motion of Mr. France, 
Mr. Danniher was declared a life member by a unanimous 
vote. 

FEEDING BEES IN WINTER. 


‘* What is the best way to feed for winter ?’’ 

Mr. Fox, in answer to the question, read the following 
clipping from a journal: 

‘To feed bees in winter, purchase about 5 pounds to 
the colony of the best granulated sugar, and pour just 
enough boiling water on it to dissolve all of it into a thick 
syrup. Boil the syrup, being careful not to let it burn, un- 
til it will harden by putting a drop into cold water; then 
pour it into a dish or bread-pan, stirring it as it cools, and 
moulding it into cakes, which will weigh 5 or 6 pounds each. 
Remove the cover and place one of these cakes directly over 
the cluster, first placing three or four sticks of about one- 
half inch thickness across the frames to rest on. Cover all 
up carefully with a heavy cloth—a grain-sack is good. Over 
this place four or five thicknesses of newspaper, tucked in 
closely, and your bees will need no further attention until 
spring, so far as feed is concerned. In the spring, if there 
are any of the sugar-cakes left, melt them up and feed in 
the form of thin syrup to stimulate brood-rearing. Do not 
be in too big a hurry about feeding them the syrup, but be 
sure spring is here and the beescan fly every day before 
you commence this.”’ 

Mr. Minnich said he had tried this without success, as 
the syrup granulated. 

Mr. Pierce—It will not do so if it is fed early enough, 

** Willit not disturb the bees ?”’ 

It will not disturb them much. I have good success in 
putting frames of honey under the quilt on top of the 
frames. 

Mr. Fox—While I do not advocate disturbing bees in 
winter, I believe it necessary to do soif needfnl. Besides, 
I do not think it will hurt them as muchas is generally 
supposed. 

Mr. Fox spoke of moving bees in winter successfully. 

Mr. Wilcox—You may hear a different story in the 
spring. 

Mr. France spoke of a case of moving bees in the win- 
ter in which the result was fatal. 


ALFALFA AS A HONEY-PLANT. 

** How long after alfalfa has been sown on land which 
has not grown it before will it yield honey ?”’ 

Mr. Moe said he had tried it and it had never yielded. 

Mr. Adair—I don’t think it will yield this side of the 
Mississippi River. 

Mr. Huffman—I don’t think it ever succeeds except in 
the dry Western section of the country, and I believe that 
rain is detrimental to it as a honey-plant. 

Mr. Pierce said that in Illinois it would not yield un- 
less the soil was inoculated with soil from fields where 
alfalfa had been successfully raised. He found, from con- 
versation with a Kansas bee-keeper, that in that State it 
blooms the first season, and that the bees work on it at any 
time when in bloom. 

Mr. Huffman—It will not yield if cut for hay. 

Mr. Danniher sawa field near Madisonin bloom all 
through the season, and the bees worked on it all the time 
while in blossom. 

Mr. France found that everything seemed to be favor- 
able for alfalfa around Fond du Lac, and that conditions 
seemed to be equally favorable in other parts. 


CONVENTION EXHIBITS—TRANSFERRING BEES. 


‘* Why are the exhibits of honey so small at our con- 
ventions ?”’ 

Mr. France—A few years ago, when premiums were 
offered, the exhibits were plenty. Since the premiums 
were discontinued we have no exhibits. 
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Mr. Fox—The members should take a persona! 
in the matter, and bring exhibits without pecuniary 
ment. 

Mr. Huffman—If we take enough personal int 
the matter there would be plenty of exhibits, but w: 
What we want to do is to catch members, and toca 
you must use bait. 

Mr. Fox—If it is policy to offer premiums we 
offer them. 

Mr. Moe—Did our vice-president mean what he s;; 
was he simply preaching? Why did he not bring 
hibit ? 

‘* What is the best, or a good method of forcing a 
from a box-hive ? 

Mr. Fox—Knock off one side of the hive, and take ow 
the bees, combs, etc. Fit the old combs into new frames, 
and put into the new hive; the bees will fasten them a 
once. 

Mr. Huffman—Have you ever tried putting an empty 
hive on top of the old, and drive the bees into the new hive? 
It is quite a job to fasten the old combs into frames. 

Mr. Fox—I have tried it, but without success. It is not 
difficult to fit the old comb into the frames, and in two or 
three days they are fastened. 

Mr. Wilcox—My method is to place an empty box 
on top of the old hive, then hammer the old hive for 
about 15 minutes, when the swarm will be in the box on 
top. They are then hived the same as a swarm. The 
drumming is repeated after 21 days, to get all the young 
bees out. I don’t care for the old comb. 

Mr. Danniher—I have tried both, and prefer drumming. 

At 6 p.m., on motion, the convention adjourned until § 
a.m., Feb. 5. 
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Management in Producing Extracted Honey. 
BY Cc. P. DADANT. 


Mr. C. P. Dapant-—I wouldlike to ask a question or two, if it 
is not too presuming. I think I have readinsome of the bee-papers 
that you leave your honey on the hive till fall, and then extract all of 
itat once. Now, I have plenty of foundation to give to the bees, and 
I could just as well give them plenty of room and not extract til! 
fall. I wish to ask your advice on that. Would it not be better 
extract the white clover and keep it separate? Does not the honey get 
so thick that it is hard to throw it out. 

Another thing: I have been thinking, that when the honey-fiow 
starts, and somewhere near swarming-time, I would go out to the 
apiary and take all the brood from the bees, and bring it home, and 
either made nuclei or give it to bees with a this-year’s queen, to run 
for comb honey. Would it be advisable to take all their brood so as 
to prevent their swarming ? 

One thing more: Is it advisable to tier up 3 and 4 stories high in 5 
and 10 frame hives, Langstroth size? A. L. Dupray. 

Clinton Co., Iowa. 


We do not leave the honey on the hives till fall, but till 
the season is over. We proceed as follows: 


Just as soon as the crop opens, we place our extracting 
supers on the hives, usually one super to each colony. If 
the outlook is very promising, and some colonies extra- 
strong, we give these two supers. Of course the combs are 
already built in these, and all that the bees have to do is to 
store the honey. If our supply of supers and combs proves 
insufficient before the crop is at an end, we often resort to 
equalizing. By this we mean that we take combs from 
supers that are full and exchange them for empty combs 
taken from the supers of the poorer colonies which have 
been unable to fill theirs; for the colonies are not equally 
productive, some colonies filling two or three supers while 
others only begin to carry honey into their super. By this 
equalizing we secure a greater amount of filled supers, and 
save handling any empty combs when the extracting 's 
done. 

Just as soon as the clover crop is fairly over, we begin 
extracting. We never leave the supers on with clover honey 
in them for the fall crop, unless the amount of honey /ar- 
vested is so scanty as to make it unprofitable to extract 
The mixing of two grades, clover and fall honey, is ob) ec 
tionable, unless the honey is very thoroughly mixed. Wen 
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-xtracted at the same time, it is apt to make streaks 
‘ferent shades and is not so nice as if uniform. Yet we 
say that a mixture of clover and fall honey—knotweed, 
-tsease and Spanish-needle—makes a very salable arti- 
f the different grades are thoroughly mixed, and we 
often made such a mixture to satisfy fastidious cus- 
ers, but the honey must be heated and stirred to mix 
erly, and it requires great care not to spoil its flavor in 
ing. 
A z a rule it is much the best to harvest each grade 
parately, and so we aim to extract at least twice a year, 
ce in July and the second time in September. 


As to the honey getting too thick, there is but little 
-nger of that, and we much prefer to have it a little too 
hick than too watery as it is sometimes, especially the first 
rop, when it contains any basswood. Basswood honey 

has always given us the greatest trouble to secure it suffi- 
ciently ripened, even if left on the hives quite a while after 
the end of the harvest. 

We say that we always extract at the end of the crop, 
but there are no rules without exceptions. We have had 
seasons when it would have been out of the question to 
keep the bees supplied with sufficient room, had we not 
taken the honey off two, three, and even as many as five 
times during one crop. But such seasons are rare. Yet we 
must be prepared forthem. The more scarce they are, the 
more important it is to take advantage of the good luck. 


We have often tierred up three supers, one on top of an- 
other, and our supers are large, containing from 55 to 65 
poundseach. We have rarely put more than three of them 
on top of one hive. We do not believe there is any objec- 
tion to tiering up still more, only with a narrow hive like the 
8-frame Langstroth, one must be very careful how they 
are placed. The least slant to one side or the other would 
perhaps cause the hive to tip, as the weight of the honey 
would increase the settling to the lowerside. Wehave no 
use for the 8-frame hive,even for comb honey production. 
The 10-frame hive is small enough. 

If the honey of the fall crop is left on the hive till 
November, it may become thick enough to be inconvenient 
to extract. Asa rule it is much the best to extract the crop, 
just as the harvest ends. By this method we not only 
secure as ripe honey as can be had, but we also save a great 
deal of labor, by doing the work all at one time. 


Some apiarists find it convenient to haul the supers 
home from an out-apiary to do the extracting at leisure. 
We do not like this method. Weextract on the spot, and 
return the supers to the hives at once. Whatever may be 
said in favor of the method of taking the combs home, our 
method is more expeditious and more economical. 


Regarding the removal of the brood to prevent swarm- 
ing, we would not recommend it. This method at best 
would only prevent the issue of a-part of the natural 
swarms, but the apiarist would have to make artificial in- 
crease with this brood, or cause swarming with the colonies 
to which it would be given. It would bea great deal of 
of labor, would entail some risk, and would hardly answer 
its purpose. 

If an apiary is properly conducted for extracted honey 
withlarge hives, and a plentiful supply of supers filled 
with combs, there will be very little swarming, and it will 
not prove necessary to take any measures to prevent it. 
Ordinarily such measures would be useless, or worse than 
useless. A colony which is at all times supplied with a 
large quantity of empty combs, will make no preparations 
for swarming, unless it is in an uncomfortable position, ex- 
posed to the sun, or with too little ventilation, or with too 
many drones. Neither will such a colony produce much 
wax. Ihave seen it often stated that the bees produce wax 
independently of their will. The quantity thus produced is 
very small. It is only when they are compelled to remain 
full of honey for hours and days that the small scales of 
wax are produced, seemingly owing to the prolonged hold- 
ing of a surplus of honey within their sac. When the 
colony swarms, each bee takes a load, and as they find no 
combs in their new abode they are compelled to carry this 
load until a part of it has been changed to wax. The bee 
which finds room to unload her honey-sac as soon as she 
arrives home, produces only a minimum of wax. That is 
one reason why the production of extracted honey is so 
great when a full supply of combs is furnished to the col- 

ny. Hancock Co., Ill. 
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Putting Unfinished Comb Honey on the 
Market. 


BY FRANK COVERDALE. 


S I was listening with interest to the discussion which 
took place at the Chicago convention, Pres. York said 
that he had received honey in the comb only half filled 

and half capped. This should never be. Is not a nice comb, 
that fills a section, after being extracted, worth at least 6 
cents? And is not the honey, after being extracted, a 
lighter color, and also a first-class honey for table use ? 

Besides, those sections of nice combs, which are left 
over, are a power to get all the colonies into the supers at 
the earliest possible date—a thing of as much moment to 
every comb-honey producer as ‘‘ money in the bank.”’ 

Thére surely ought to be no honey sent to market until 
it is finished ; it not only hurts the trade in general, but he 
or she who ships it will suffer more or less in future deal- 
ings. When I sell toa firm once I want to sell to it again. 
And, by the way, all my shipments have gone to one firm 
for the last 5 or 6 years, at satisfactory prices. Such a 
state of affairs is very satisfactory to me, and should be to 
every producer of this most healthful sweet. I have seen a 
great deal of dissatisfaction come to light along this line. 

Iam sorry to say that it is very hard to get honey put up 
well enough so that it will do to stampa good name on it. 
However, I never stamp my name on my cases, because I 
sell direct to the wholesale house, in car-lots, and the firm, 
somehow, never forgets me. 

If I wished a greater number of little orders, I would 
put my name on every case. Suppose I should case with 
several half-filled, half-capped sections, which on reaching 
its destination would be sold at 20 cents per section, would 
it not be embarassing for the grocer? Through that honey 
the grocer would either gain custom or lose it. 

Let me emphasizein strongest terms that it does not 
pay to ship this kind of honey to any market, at any price. 

have tried it, but never had a chance the second time, so I 
have come to the conclusion that it is better to extract all 
this kind of honey, except that which I sell at home. 

Selling honey at home, at a lower price, will soon gain 
trade similar to that of extracted honey. Still, as the price 
is nearly up to finished combs, better extract them, selling to 
this trade only inferior-shaped combs, and at a lower price. 

Jackson Co., Iowa. 


Growing Timber in Germany—Lumber for 
Hives and Other Supplies. 


BY F. GREINER. 


ERHAPS every observer is aware that the destruction 
of the pine forests is going on ata rapid rate. The 
gravity of the situation is not fully recognized by the 

general public, for no new tracts of timber are being 
planted. 

In European countries a regular system of forestry is 
practiced. The large estates have their timberlands divided 
into a certain number of squares. When one is cleared off 
another is planted. The thinning-out process goes on 
from the time the pine seedlings are large enough to answer 
for bean-poles, till the trees have reached a diameter of one 
foot or more. Thus the country produces what timber is 
needed. We, in America, have not yet arrived at this point. 
We keep slashing into the timber, right and left, with no 
regard to consequences. It is not impossible or improbable 
that, in the future—how near, is a speculation—we may 
have to resort to other materials for hive-making. Weare 
not entirely dependent upon pine lumber for our hives and 
supplies ; if it should come to the worst, we could use clay, 
plaster of Paris, brick, straw or paper-pulp ; but it would be 
well for us to look the matter squarely in the face, and be 
more economical with the material on hand. Quantities of 
good material are annually burned up, which might be 
saved. 

Pine lumber is not the only kind suitable for our use. 
In fact, basswood timber has already taken the place wher- 
ever practicable, as, for instance, in manufacturing sec- 
tions, shipping-cases, inside fixtures, etc.; but the supply of 
basswood will, in all probability, hold out no longer than 
the pine. Other timbers that come in for our consideration, 
are whitewood, chestnut, butternut, cedar, and probably 
other timber. Whitewood might be used for hive-bodies ; 
it answers well, and could be used for all inside work ‘= 
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perhaps for the top-bars of brood-frames. No other timber 
answers as wellas white pine, although basswood is used 
by a few. 

I have used a great deal of chestnut lumber, such as 
was cut from large trees and which was full of little pin- 
holes. It can generally be bought for less than pine lum- 
ber, and may be used for hive-stands, shipping-cases, sec- 
tion-holders, frame-stuff, etc. It is, however, not suitable 
for hive-bodies on account of its tendency to warp. It is 
even worse than basswood in this respect. I believe hives 
that are not exposed to the weather, as those in house-apia- 
ries, may be made of basswood or any other kind of wood 
without giving any trouble. Butternut answers all purposes 
where chestnut would. I have used these timbers largely 
for many years. 


A few years ago I bought a large pile of slabs. It con- 
sisted mostly of chestnut. I bought it with a view of using 
it for the kitchen stove, and I enjoyed the fun, that winter, 
of reducing these slabs—there were 27 two-horse loads—to 
stovewood, with the help of a good, sharp bucksaw. When- 
ever I came to a nice, heavy piece of clear stuff three feet or 
more long, it was cut out and saved. I have not only used 
this material for honey-cases, frame-stuff, etc., but also 
for potato-crates, and I have still a supply left to draw on. 
It was the cheapest timber and wood I ever bought. The 
whole lot cost me but $5.00. A great deal of such material 
could be saved and utilized by the bee-keepers, especially 
by those who make their own supplies. 

Ontario Co., N. Y. 


Foul-Brood Legislation in California. 


BY HON. J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


MONG the very first bills introduced into the California 
Legislature in January was one with the following 
title : 


An Act—To amend an act entitled an act to promote the apicul- 
tural interests of the State of California by providing county inspec- 
tors of apiaries, and defining their duties, and providing for their 
compensation, and repealing an Act entitled, ‘‘ An act to authorize the 
board of supervisors of the several counties of this State to appoint 
inspectors of apiaries, and provide for their compensation, and defin- 
ing their duties, and for the further protection of bee-culture,’’ ap- 
proved March 13, 1883, said first-named act having been approved 
February 20, 1901, and adding five new sections, seven, eight, nine ten 
and eleven, providing for making the violation of certain sections 
thereof a misdemeanor. 


Senator Ward and Assemblyman Burgess, both of San- 
Diego Co., introduced the bill simultaneously in both houses, 
and they made rapid headway, reaching the Governor 
among the very first, to claim his signature. All honor to 
them, and thanks to all in our legislative halls who so genu- 
erously contributed to the needs of the suffering bee-keep- 
ers, with their influence and votes. Many thanks also, to 
those wide-awake officers and members of the California 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, University Farmers’ Club 
Institute, California Central Bee-Keepers, etc., especially 
our good friend Prof. Cook, who so ably and generously 
championed the cause of the bee-keepers, and while, in our 
individual estimation, it does not meet every requirement, 
we believe we now have upon our statutes the best foul- 
brood law on the continent of America. It will be noticed 
the last five sections and the amendment to the fourth sec- 
tions were enacted at this session of the Legislature. 


CALIFORNIA’S NEW FOUL BROOD LAW. 


Sec. 1.—Whenever a petition is presented to the board of super- 
visors of any county, signed by ten or more persons, each of whom is 
a property-holder, resident of the county, and possessor of an apiary or 
place where bees are kept, stating that certain or all apiaries within 
the county were affected with the disease known as foul brood, or any 
other disease which is infectious or contagious in its nature, and in- 
jurious to the bees, their eggs, or larve, and praying that an inspector 
be appointed by them, whose duty it shall be to supervise the treat- 
ment of said bees and apiaries as herein provided, the board of super- 
visors shall, within twenty days thereafter, appoint a suitable person, 
who shall be a skilled bee-keeper, inspector of apiaries. Upon petition 
of ten persons, each of whom is a resident property-holder, and pos- 
sessor of an apiary, the board of supervisors may remove said inspec- 
tor for cause after a hearing of the petition. 


Sec. 2.—It shall be the duty of the inspector of each county to 
cause an inspection to be made, when he deems it necessary, of any or 
every apiary or other place within his jurisdiction in which bees are 
kept; and, if found infected with foul brood, or any other infectious 
or contagious disease injurious to the bees, or their eggs or larve, he 
shall notify the owner or owners, person or persons, in charge, or in 
possession of said apiaries or places where bees are kept, that the same 
are infected with foul brood or any other disease infectious or conta- 





gious in its nature, and injurious to bees, their eggs, or larve, and he 
shall require such person or persons to eradicate and remove such <j 
ease Or cause of contagion, within a certain time to be specified. 

Said notice may be served upon the person or persons or either of 
them, owning or having charge or having possession of such infected 
apiaries or places where bees are kept, by any inspector, or by an) 
person deputized by the said inspector for that purpose, or they ma 
be served in the same manner as a summons in a civil action. Any and 
all such apiaries, or places where bees are kept, found infected with 
foul brood or any other infectious or contagious disease, are here}, 
adjudged and declared to be a public nuisance; and whenever an 
such nuisance shall exist at any place within his jurisdiction, or on the 
property of any non-resident or On any property the owner or owners 
of which can not be found by the inspector after diligent search, 
within the county or upon the property of any owner or owners, upon 
whom notice aforesaid has been served, and who shall refuse or neg- 
lect to abate the same within the time specified, it shall be the dut; 
of the inspector to abate the nuisance—either by treating the disease 
or by destroying the infected hives, together with their combs and 
bees therein. 

The expense thereof shall be a county charge, and the board o 
supervisors shall allow and pay the same out of the general fund of 
the county. 

Sec. 3.—It shall be the duty of the county inspector of apiaries to 
keep a record of his offivial acts and doing, and make a monthly re- 
port thereof to the board of supervisors; and the board of supervisors 
may withhold warrants for salary of said inspector until such time as 
said report is made. 


Sec. 4.—The salary of the county inspector of apiaries shall be 
four dollars per day when actually engaged in the performance of his 
duties, and itemized necessary traveling expenses incurred in the per 
formance of his duties, as prescribed in this act. 


Sec. 7—The inspector of apiaries may, in his discretion, order the 
owner or Owners, or other persons in charge of bees kept in box or 
other immovable or stationary comb hives in apiaries infected with 
foul brood or any other infectious or contagious disease, or within a 
radius of three miles of such diseased apiaries, to transfer such bees to 
movable-frame hives within a reasonable time to be specified in such 
order or notice; and in default of such transfer by owner or owners, 
or other person in charge of such bees, the inspector may destroy or 
cause to be destroyed all such hives, together with their contents, and 
the expense thereof shall be a county charge, as provided in section 
two of this act. 


Sec. 8.—Any person or persons who shall import bees into the 
State of California, which said bees are not accompanied with a certi- 
ficate from a duly authorized inspector of apiaries, or bee-inspector, 
certifying that such bees are free from foul brood and other infectious 
or contagious diseases, or who shall import bees from another county 
within this State not having a bee-inspector, into a county having a 
bee-inspector, shall immediately, upon receipt of such bees, cause 
them to be inspected by a duly authorized inspector of apiaries; and 
if such bees are found to be infected with foul brood or other infec- 
tious or contagious disease, such inspector shall proceed to have such 
disease eradicated, as provided in section two of this act. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 


Sec. 9.—It shall be unlawful for any person owning or control- 
ling bees within this State, which are known to be infected with foul 
brood, or other infectious or contagious disease, to remove said bees to 
a new location, without first giving ten days’ notice to the county in- 
spector of apiaries, stating when and where he intends moving said 
bees. Any person violating the provisions of this section shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Sec. 10.—Any person or persons whose apiary is infected with fou! 
brood or any other infectious or contagious disease, and who sells or 
offers for sale from such infected apiary any bees, hives, bee-fixtures, 
or appurtenances, or who shall expose in his bee-yard or elsewhere any 
infected comb honey, beeswax, or other infected thing, or who conceals 
the fact that his apiary is so infected, shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor. 

Sec. 11.—Any person or persons who shall resist, impede, or hin- 
der in any way the inspector of apiaries in the discharge of his duties 
under the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Sec. 12.—This act shall take effect immediately. 








Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is made to take all the 
copies of the American Bee Journal fora year. It is sent 
by mail for 20 cents. Full directionsaccompany. The Bee 
Journals can be inserted as soon as they are received, and 
thus preserved for future reference. Upon receipt of $1.00 
for your Bee Journal subscription a /ull year im advance, 
we will mail you a Wood Binder free—if you will mention it. 





Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans Buschbauer, is 
a bee-keeper’s handbook of 138 pages, which is just what 
our German friends will want. It is fully illustrated, and 
neatly bound in cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with the 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.75. Address 
all orders to this office. 
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‘Our Bee-Keeping Sisters 


Conducted by Emma M, Wixson, Marengo, Ill. 








Death of Mrs. A. J. Barber. 


Mrs. A. J. Barber died at her home in Montezuma Co., 
Colo., March 24. Her loss will be regretted not only by 
Colorado bee-keepers, but by thousands of others. 

In its last issue, the Rocky Mountain Bee Journal had 
this to say of our departed sister : 


‘‘Mrs. Barber was well known to the bee-keeping fra- 
ternity, not only of her own State, but of the United States. 
In her experience as an apiarist, she had evolved some 
original ideas of great value to bee-keepers, which she 
freely imparted to the craft whenever the opportunity pre- 
sented. She conducted several large apiaries, being the 
most extensive woman bee-keeper in Colorado, and, per- 
haps, in the world. 

‘‘She was a pioneer of the early days of southwestern 
Colorado—days when the gore-thirsty Ute was never off the 
war-path. Her first husband was killed many years ago in 
an unequal battle with that tribe. She is spoken of by 
those who knew her familiarly, as a remarkable woman— 
naturally refined, sympathetic, and kind, yet, when occa- 
sion demanded, could be as brave as any heroine of fiction. 
Notwithstanding nearly her whole life was lived amid the 
turmoil, hardships, and meager advantages of the Western 
frontier, she acquired a splendid education, and was always 
recognized for her superior intelligence and modest worth.”’ 





Spring Feeding of Bees. 


1. Acolony has stood on the summer stand all winter, 
and is strong and apparently healthy. If, on opening the 
hive on a warm, pleasant day in early spring, it is found to 
be quite damp, drops of water standing thickly on the walls, 
what better thing could be done than to lift the cover and 
let the sun shine directly on the pad for an hour or so in the 
middle of the day ? 

2. In ‘“* Bees and Honey,’’ by Newman, in reference to 
spring feeding, we findthis: “If there are no other bees 
in the neighborhood, the food can be given in shallow pans 
and placed in the noonday sun, at some distance from the 
bees.’’ Do you advise this as a safe way of feeding a small 
apiary, provided all colonies are reasonably strong, and no 
other bees nearer than a mile? 

(Perhaps I can aid you to give aclearer answer in re- 
gard to this particular case, by stating that my bee-pasture 
lies principally north of my apiary, while to the south there 
is practically no bee-pasture for a mile; then there is an 
apiary at least twice as large as mine; then a little farther 
south there is fine pasture.) 

3. If asafe plan, how far from the hives should the 
food be placed ? 

; 4. How much per colony should be given, and how 
often ? 

5. Would not a bowl or can inverted on a plate, or some 
such thing, be better than an open shallow pan for such 
feeding ? 

6. Bees began gathering pollen early in April, and 
bloom was coming rapidly, when, on April 28 and 29, we 
had acold wave, ice and snow, so all bloom is destroyed 
and no more expected till about the last of May. All colo- 
nies are strong, but there is not much honey in the hives. 
Under these circumstances am I not obliged to feed in order 
to be ready for early June alfalfa bloom ? 

Iam a beginner, and have the whole business to learn, 
and while I am at it I want to learn it right. 

Decatur Co., Kans., May 2. AUNTIE BEE. 


ANSWERS.—1. The condition you mention is one likely 

to arise with any strong colony, especially if the entrance 

somewhat contracted, and need occasion no alarm; but 
your idea of drying it out with the sun is all right. 

2. It depends upon circumstances whether the plan is 

d. It seems more like getting forage from the fields 

in feeding in the hive, but the strongest colonies get the 

st. If other bees are within a mile, some ,watching 





would be needed to see whether they get a start. Even ata 
greater distance they might sometimes carry off some of 
the feed, for bees have been known to forage more than 


two orthree miles from home. 

3. The distance is not important. Five, ten, twenty, or 
more rods, just as it suits your convenience. 

4. Half a pint toa pint daily would not be out of the 
way. But you should not give enough to have the combs 
clogged so the queen will not have room to lay, and it is 
not well to feed except when the weather is favorable for 
bees flying. 

5. Yes, and no. Yes, if the can or bowl be large enough 
to give sufficient standing room for the bees; otherwise no. 

6. Surely, if colonies are strong you should keep them 
strong, andin order to do that they must have plenty of 
honey todraw on. Ittakes /o/s of honey, more than most 
people suppose, to keep up the amount of brood-rearing 
that is needed for good, strong colonies; and anything that 
curtails the brood-rearing at this critical time is most dis- 
astrous to your future honey crop. By all means feed if 
they need it. I hope you may find yourself mistaken, and 
that all bloom may not be destroyed so that you will not 
have any until June; but if that is true, then frequent feed- 
ing tostimulate your colonies is what you need. 


TT + i 


Honey in Bread. 


**What nice bread this is! Mr. John’s baker’s bread is 
it not?’’ ‘No, I make all my own bread.”’ ‘‘ What yeast 
do you use?”’ ‘A half-cupful of honey, a pinch of tartaric 
acid, a little flour, and some water. I preferdark honey for 
it.”” ‘Well, I would not wish for better bread.’’ In the 
dry weather bread made with honey yeast does not get so 
dry as bread made with other yeast. In the United States 
the large bakers are among the greatest honey-buyers.— 
Australian Bee-Bulletin. 


The last sentence of the above would indicate that in 
the United States a large amount of honey was used in 
bread-making, which is rather doubtful. It is true that 
large amounts of honey are bought by bakers, but used 
chiefly, I think, in making honey-jumbles and things of 
like nature. 














Hasty’s Afterthoughts 


The “ Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 














LONGING FOR HUM. 
O for the hum of some bees in the skies! 
O for some summer, O for some flies! 


(Loud cries of, ‘‘ Put him out !’’) 
CUBAN HONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Shall we let Cuban honey in cheaper because our breth- 
ren are there producing it? Itwas not with that expecta- 
tion that they went to Cuba,I reckon. As people make 
their beds so they must lie on them, as a general thing. If 
they are true Americans they don’t want to take the posi- 
tion of holding out hands for alms. Of localities capable 
of producing floods of cheap honey, ’spects we are carrying 
enough already. Page 227. 


FORMALDEHYDE, FORMALIN, ETC. 


As to formaldehyde vapor, what we want now is not 
more chin-music on the rondo, ‘It’s reliable—It’s unreli- 
able—Nobody knows yet,”’ but answers to square questions, 
‘“*How can I get it? How shall I use it? What does it 
cost? What sort of stuff is it, anyway ?’’ Some simple in- 
ventions and pictures of them, are just nicely in order, that 
we may try it without bungling, and without that waste of 
time which we usually incur when getting into something 
totally new. And let some of the first users give us their 
actual adventures—not too briefly. A sort of clandestine 
article, formaldehyde is, I believe—more largely used in do- 
ing wrong than in doing right—and by users who don’t 
want the fact of their using it known. Perchance that cir- 
cumstance may make us more or less annoyance and bother. 

We read of both formaldehyde and formalin ; what's 
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the relation of those two things—or terms? Seems to me 
some writers simply say ‘‘formal,’’ and let it go at that. 
We would be glad to see these confusing words ‘‘ form a 


line.’’ O forachemist to give us a learned and earnest 
talk—at the end of which we comprehend less of the matter 
than before! (More cries of, ‘‘Put him out !’’) Page 227. 


DEATH OF DR. GALLUP. 


I failed to notice the death of Dr. Gallup when the num- 
ber containing it arrived, and it just comes to me as a sud- 
den sadness. Had hoped that it was a false alarm when he 
wrote that he was sick and not expected to get well. Not 
he that is to write ‘‘ A Hundred Years Among the Bees,’’ 
alas! Still, the Book prophesies of a time when a child 
shall die a hundred years old. Page 259. 


PICKLED BROOD NOT CONTAGIOUS. 


I hope Mr. France was right at the Northwestern, in 
assuring us that pickled brood is not catching. Neverthe- 
less, the man who looks a little out for it is still pardonable. 
Suppose we should say, ‘‘ Communicable, but good colonies 
in favorable condition invulnerable to the contagion.”’ 
Would not that agree with what we know of the matter at 
present? Page 228. 


THE LONG-TONGUED BEE. 


Surprised if the long-tongued bee has become a back 
number already. She was called for at the Northwestern, 
and no long-tongued advocate stood up for her. So quickly 
done for—what begun for? Page 228. 


LARGE SPACE OVER THE SECTIONS. 


And the staid and reliable Mr. Baldridge can be queer 
when he tries, it seems. Likes to have a two-inch space 
over his sections built full of higglety-pigglety comb and 
honey. Notifies one that the bees need more room. Sure! 
But most of us would prefer to be notified in a less strenuous 
manner. Page 228. 


‘ BEES AND FRUIT-BLOOM POLLINATION. 


Yes, the remark was loudly made that covering bloom 
prevented pollen being carried by currents of air. We still 
didn’t know for sure whether lack of bees or lack of natural 
conditions caused the failure of fruit-setting. To some ex- 
tent I guess we shall have to say so still; but Prof. Cook, 
on page 229, makes a vigorous foray into that idea. Bees 
admitted just momentarily, and marks put on the flowers 
they visit—just those blooms and no others developing fruit. 
Conclusive as to the excellence of bee-work; but even that 
does not quite cut off the idea that the sterility of the other 
blooms was caused by their being covered up. All the same, 
the seven items at the close constitute excellent ‘‘ gospel ”’ 
on the subject. 

BEE-NURSES AND BEE-BABIES. 


Hello ! Here on page 230 a new question bobs up. Does 
each bee-nurse about supply one bee-baby, or more than 
one? Answered tentatively for more than one. May be 
it’s all right ; but, see here once: To rear even one bee-baby 
the nurse must in about six days provide an amount of food 
considerably exceeding her own weight. Isn’t that doing 
pretty well—wonderfully well? Just at present I guess we 
had better make the question broader. Let it run: Does 
each nurse supply several babies, or does each baby employ 
several nurses ? 


LATER.—The mathematical state of the case is dead 
against me. If it took two nurses for one larva the whole 
nursing time of a bee (16 days) would suffice to rear less 
than two young bees, and the colony would never get ahead 
any. This is anent the excellent article of Arthur C. Miller. 








Honey as a Health-Food is the name of a 16- 
page leaflet (3'2x6 inches) which is designed to help in- 
crease the demand and sale of honey. The first part is 
devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ Honey as Food,’ written 
by Dr. C. C. Miller. The last part contains ‘‘ Honey-Cook- 
ing Recipes’’ and ‘‘ Remedies Using Honey.” It should be 
widely circulated by every one who has honey forsale. It 
is almost certain to make good customers for honey. We 
know, for we are using it ourselves. 

PRICES, prepaid—Sample for 2 cts.; 10 for 10 cts.; 25 
for 20 cts.; 50 for 35 cts.; 100 for 65 cts.; 250 for $1.50; 500 
for $2.75 ; 1000 for $5.00. If you wish your business card 


printed at the bottom of the front page, add 25 cts. to;your 
order. 








Dr. Miller’s Answers 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Jour; 
or to Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, Ill. 








Rearing Queens. 


I tried to rear some queens by the plan given by Mr. L. &: 
hausen, page 150, and failed. 

I prepared the colony as he directed, and gave the strips abo 
hour after the separation—that was Tuesday about 1 p.m. Thursda, 
noon I looked in and there was not a cell started, and every lary, 
was gone. Sol gave some more (two pieces about 8 inches long) and 
at the same time put in 5 cell-cups and grafted them ([ had no royg 
jelly). Friday noon they had built out 4 of the cups and had start 
one cell on the strips. All the other larve in the strips are gone 

In shoving down the cells on the strips I think I cut a little more 
than half way, that is, cut off more than half the depth of the ce} 
What do you think is the reason they would not start cells on the 
strips? Would cutting off the comb too deep make any difference ' 
I used larve that were just hatched, and the cell-cup they did not ac- 
cept was the youngest larva I transferred. Of course what I transfer- 
red was older. 

I am going to try again, as I believe it isa good plan. Any in- 


ec 


formation will be thankfully received. TEXAs. 
ANSWER.—It is very hard to tell just why it is that bees fail to do 
as we wish about starting queen-cells, especially when one has only a 


written description. The most experienced do not invariably make a 
success, and in most cases it is quite likely they do not know the exact 
cause of failure. Your greater success upon second trial is your war- 
rant for believing that you will continue toimprove. It is the com- 
mon experience. Cutting down the cells a little more or a little less 
than half way would hardly be the cause of failure. ‘‘If at first you 
don’t succeed, try, try again.’’ 


Facing Hives—Old and Moldy Combs. 





1 had eight colonies of bees last fall and wintered them out-doors 
packed thoroughly in leaves, and roofed, 4 together, facing south and 
4 facing east, each packed the same. Those facing south came eut 
strong and fine, while of the 4 facing east 2 were queenless, and 
all had many dead bees and the combs more or less moldy, though 
with plenty of honey. I have comtined three colonies and faced them 
south. 

1. Was this in consequence of their facing east? 

2. Can I use those or other old combs to hive swarms on, or would 
they be better melted down? They nearly all have some honey and 
some pollen and mold, but are good, straight combs, and I dislike 
melting them if the bees will take them. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t know, but the facing east may have some- 
thing to do with it. A day might come warm enough to start flying 
in the afternoon those facing south, without starting out those facing 
east. Quite likely, however, there were reasons for poor wintering 
aside from the facing east. 

2. Don’t for a minute think of melting up those combs. Put 
them in a lower story under strong colonies for the bees to take care 
of, and then use them when wanted for new colonies or swarms. 















A si eeeititltabiithe 
Weak or Perhaps Queenless. 


What is the matter with one of my colonies? I caught it late last 
fall. It did not gather enough honey to keep it over winter, and so | 
had to feed it about the middle of March. It does not clean out the 
mold and dead bees since I put them out of the cellar this spring, and 
it does not gather pollen, as my other colonies do. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—Hard to tell what is the trouble without looking in the 
hive. Very likely the only trouble is that they are weak. It is possi- 
ble, however, that they may be queenless. Lift out the frames and 
see if they have any eggs or brood. If not, unite with other colonies 


+<-- 


Trouble Over a Bee-Tree. 





I want to write to you about a bee-tree which I have found, a: 
the owner of it will not let me cut it. How can I get the bees, etc? 

1. Has he a right to the bees and honey which the tree contains 

2..1 agreed to grub the tree, and work it from the land, and th: 
owner to pay me so much a cord for the wood; the grubbing of 1! 
tree I would do for nothing. The owner said, ‘‘ No, we will 
it stand until fall and divide the honey, and then you can have t 
bees.”’ I said,*‘ Then youcan have the bees, too.’”’ He laughed 
me. 

3. The tree is not worth 10 cents to either of us, if we wanted ' 
buy it, as it is rotten from top to root. No, 1 would not give one co 
per cent for the tree as far as the wood is concerned. Why, they bu 
wood by the trainload in order to open land. Why not burn this on: 
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because he wants to get the; honey, when the law says he can- 
ch the bees or the honey, as I am the finder and no one else. 
Vby not have a bee-tree law? ‘Iowa. 


-swER.—1 don’t -kKnow the law in your State; one of your jus- 
or lawyers ¢ sould tell you. I’m afraid, however, that your hav- 
0 other claim than finding the tree will not entitle you to any- 

better than his offer to divide the honey in the fall. And if 
s done any time in September you will still have time to feed up 


2e8 
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Queenless Colony. 


[have a queenless colony of bees. Which would be the better way 
, send for a queen, or wait and put a queen-cell from another 
y with them? COLORADO. 
Answer.—lIf you wait for a queen-cell, the colony would be much 
eted before the young queen would lay. Better buy a queen, or 
inite with a good colony. 


—_ _ 
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Swarming—Wire in Comb Honey. 





i. I do not want any increase, because my bees are black, and I 
want Italians, and I should like to know, if, when a swarm comes from 
the hive and I catch and kill the queen, the bees will go back into 
this old hive and stay until the new queen-cells are hatched. Our 
bees are in box-hives and I want to put the two swarms combined 
into a frame hive, thereby preventing increase of black bees and max- 
ing a strong colony of blacks. 

2. We have put wired frames of foundation in hives and the bees 
have filled them with honey. Will this wire, if cut and pulled through 
the honey, have any poisonous effects, or in any way injure thischunk 
honey, making it unfit for use? ILLINOIS. 


ANswers.—1l. Yes, if the queen is not with them the bees will re- 
turn to the hive, but in a large apiary there will be some cases of 
their going to the wrong hive. Then a week or more later the swarm 
willissue with a young queen. 

2. The wire will not in any way injure the honey beyond the tear- 
ing of the comb. 





atts — 


Perhaps Bee-Paralysis or Robbing. 


I have two colonies of bees, which wintered in fine shape on the 
summer stands, and built up very rapidly this spring. But on the 
morning of April 29, I saw quite a lot of dead bees on the floor and in 
front of the hive. I watched some come out and they ran as if they 
were crippled, or rocked back and forth, and seemed to be unable to 
fly when they tried. They would spin around like a top on thealight- 





ing board, and double up and die. The bees have plenty of honey. 
What do you think is the cause of this, and what is the remedy for it. 
WISCONSIN. 


Answer.—I don’t know. Looks just a little as if it might be 
robbing bees that were stung to death; in which case the usual care 
about robbing would be needed. Possibly, however, it is a case 
of bee-paralysis, for which I can offer no cure; but as far north as 
ne it does not generally amount to much, disappearing of it- 
self. 

oe 


Maybe saaeeiene—Unpelnces Hives—Stimulative Feed- 


1. Five of my colonies have been out of the cellar since March 9. 
A couple of weeks ago they had lots of eggs and young brood, but w- 
day they had no eggs, but sealed queen-cells. What do you suppose 
this means? Everything has been all right for brood-rearing. 

2. May I ask why you prefer unpainted hives? 

3. What are the main harmful results of stimulative feeding, if 
not practiced rightly? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWeERS.—1. The probability is that they are now queenless. 

2. I think the bees are a little better off in unpainted hives. It 
costs more to keep the hives painted, and by the time the unpainted 
hives give out it is just possible I may want to change to another style 
of hive. If not, i think I can get new bodies for no more than it 
would have cost to keep the old ones painted. I want covers painted, 
although I am trying some zinc covers without paint. 


3. Bees are induced to fly out when the weather is such that many 
will be chilled and lost, resulting in loss that more than counterbal- 
ances all the gain. 


é — 
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Managing Double Brood-Chambers. 





1. In using two brood-chambers for your bees in the spring, how 
do you handle the extra one when removed? 
2. If an extra chamber is taken off full of brood, will this brood 
hatch, if the bees are left on the old stand? 
8. How do you handle two brood-chambers for comb honey? 
WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Leave the eight best frames of brood on the stand, 
and use the other eight where they will do the most good. Some of 
them will have brood in, and these may be used to strengthen weak 
colonies or to start new ones. 

2. Some of the young bees will cmeres, but great loss will gener- 
ally result. Don’t try it as far north as Wisconsin. 

3. Simply take away one story as mentioned in 1, when it comes 
times to give supers. You will find the whole matter pretty fully 
treated in the book you have ordered, *‘ Forty Years Among the Bees.’’ 
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is going on rapidly. 
Top Buggy, in all its perfection, on 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


and at the extremely low price of 


$47.50 


if you keep it, is because we are large manufactur- 
ers, know how to make thousands of buggies and 
make everyone R persest and in the height of style dead. 
and know the h rn quality of our Special! will 

appeal to you and that you would not part with 
it after you have t it, used it and sages 
it with others at any price. We want Soemne zou 
one on our liberal terms of 80 days’ trial be 

you accept it. Our catalogue describes it fully 
and is free, Just drop postal. 


OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. 
Station 6, . SS. Ohio. | 
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from our midst. 














Please mention Bee Journal when writing. hood become 


For Sale at a Bargain ! 


45 &-frame dovetail HIVES, (complete except 
frames) about a dozen of them new, and bal- 
ance but slightly used; 180 8-frame Ideal supers 
with fences, nearly all new; and 2000 Ideal 
(35ex5x1¥%) sections, never opened; hives and 
Supers painted one sone $40.00 takes the lot; 
worth $100, Cc. MCNEIL, 

21Atf 719 South batt Ave., MAyWwooD, ILL. 
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Favorable Weather for Bees. 


I begin the season of 1903 with 90 colonies, 
most of which are in fair condition. The 
weather is now very favorable, and breeding 


I appreciate very much the visits of the 
American Bee Journal. 
Ontario, Canada, May 8. 





Death of John Nebel. 


Another veteran has stepped off the stage 17D4t 
This time it is one that touches a 
tender place in my heart. Mr. John Nebel is 
We had elected him President of our 
Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association just 

It is sad indeed. J. W. 
Rouse, the vice-president will, no doubt, make 
us a good president, but cannot, of course, 
wholly take the place of the one who has gone 
It is hard to understand 
how soon and how strange the ties of brother- 
fixed between comparative 
strangers, when they 
cause, but such is the case. 
Nebel until I met him at Moberly, at our re- 
I have had business rela- 
tions with him for about three years, and had 
become very much attached to him. 
been working hard for some time, trying to a 
organize a State bee-keepers’ association, and 
I had confided in Mr. Nebel. 
good cause will go on just the same, but, 
somehow, a strange heaviness comes over me 
as I think of the departed. 


conslog QUEENS for 
Business, Gentleness, 
Beauty, and For Sale. 
Prices: 
Untested,each,75c; doz.$7 50 
Tested,each, $1.00; doz , $10. 
Either Golden or 
leather-colored strains 
ee —_ 
Remit eam 
DANIEL WoRTH 


Queen Specialist, 
KARNES City, Karnes Co., TEXAS, 


Please mention Bee squrnai when writing 


One Fare for the Round Trip 


via Nickel Plate Road, account Decora- 
tion Day. Tickets will be sold to sta- 
tions within a radius of 150 miles from 
starting point, on May 29th and 30th, 
with return limit of June Ist, 1903, in- 
clusive. When going east, patronize 
the Nickel Plate Road. Vestibuled 
sleeping-cars on all trains and excel- 
lent dining-car service, meals being 
served on American Club Plan, from 
35c to $1.00; also service a la carte. 
For detailed information, address John 
Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
, Room 298, Chicago. 5—21A2t 


Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


MER. 





Money Orders. 
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onan FOR tilh Bedl...... 
—— HIVES, SMOKERS, EXTRACTORS, FOUNDATION —— 


--AND ALL.... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


Address, LUPGA FLY ME'G. CO. 


Higginsville, 1730 S. 13th Street, 2415 Ernest Ave., Alta Sita, 
oO. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


INGHAM’S “Smok BOY WE WANT WORKERS 


East St. Louis, I1). 





Boys, Girls, oldand yo 
25 years the best. make money working =a us. 


Send for Circular. Smo okers 
At Gam, Gonties 200 setae eee oe instructions and a line of 


We furnish Ce cen nen you in busi- 
T.P RINGH GM, Farwell *- wnplesto work with. DRAPER PIRI. iSHING CO. -Chicago.I1. 








California Excursion. 


Tickets on Sale Aug. 1st to 14th. | 
CHICAGO TO Los ANGELES OR FRISCO. | 
Only $50, round trip. | 











‘“SantaFe allthe Way” | 


Account National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meeting in Los Angeles, Aug. 18 to 20. 


Permitting stop-overs going and returning, in and west of Col- 
orado, and allowing choice of any direct route for return. 


Visit the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 


"Geran SANTA FE 'estexsss" 














many of the bee-keepers of Missouri and e}< 
where have the same feeling, and will moy 
the loss of our friend and brother. Let it 
a reminder of the mortality of our race. | 
pecially, let us endeavor to imitate the go 
qualities of men like Mr. Nebel. 

Carroll Co., Mo., May 8. W. T. Cary 


P. 8.—The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ A 
sociation, which was recently organized 
Moberly, elected the following officers: 

President, John Nebel; Vice-President, . 
W. Rouse; Secretary, W. T. Cary; Treasurer, 
F. K. Thompson. 

As Mr. Nebel has recently died, Mr. Rous: 
will succeed him to the presidency until the 
next election. = 2. C 


Wintered in a Bee-Shed. 


We had 33 colonies of bees put up for the 
winter last fall, 2 being somewhat weak in 
bees. We had so many after-swarms last 
August and even in September, which weak 
ened our old colonies and were no good. Of 
the 33 we wintered all but 4, or, not counting 
the 2 weak colonies, we lost ‘only 2 good ones. 

This spring, we had very warm weather 
in'March, and the latter part of March we 
overhauled them and found every queen was 
laying and some had sealed brood already. 


I forgot to say that we wintered them on 
the summer stands in bee-sheds. The sheds 
have three closed sides and tbe one which the 
sun strikes most upon; 20 colonies in chaff- 
hives and the rest in single-walled hives. We 
lost only one in chaff-hives. Those in single- 
walled hives we supplied with hemlock outer 
shells, but although they all had’ the same 
supply of stores last fall, those in the single- 
walled hives were almost out of stores in 
March, while the others had plenty left yet. 
We consider that bees wintered in chaff-hives 
need less winter stores. 

April was cold and we had much rain, and 
May, so far, is cold. May ist wehad a hard 
frost, which killed almost all of the apple, 
strawberry, cherry and pear blossoms. We 
should have warmer weather. Under one of 
our hives, [ ciscovered a striped snake, that 
would poke its head from under the hive at 
the entrance, and I suppose lived on bees, al- 
though I did not see it take any. We killed 
it and that ended her snakeship 

Lehigh Co., Pa., May 8. Gero. T. Rex. 


Bad Spring for Bees. 


Our spring has been bad for bees since 
March 20. After the first three days in March 
it never even froze during the next three 
weeks. Thel6th, 17th and 18th were so warm 
that I set about half of my bees out of the 
house cellar, and they brought in pollen 
plentifully from the elm and soft maple, 
which do not usually blossom till a month 











27 colonies of Bees 
in 10 and 17 frame 
hives. Good Ital- 
ians. From $5.00 to 
$7.00 each. 


JOHN HERBERT, Nampshire, Kane Co, lll 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis, 


Please mention Bee Journa) when writing, 


30 cents Cash 3% This is a good time 


to send in your Bees- 


¢ EK wax. Weare payin 
. & 
paid for Beeswax. %  ses"peane 
—for best yel- 
low, upon its receipt, or 32 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie:St.,: Chicago, I11. 
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Special Decoration Day Rates 


over the Nickel Plate Road, at one fare 
for the round trip, within a radius of 
150 miles from starting point. Tickets 
on sale May 29th and 30th, good re- 
turning from destination to and in- 
cluding June ist, 1903. Three trains 
daily in each direction between Chi- 
cago, Valparaiso, Knox, Fort Wayne, 
Fostoria, Findlay, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Erie, New York City, Boston and New 
England points. Fast time and low 
rates. Meals on American Club Plan, 
ranging in price from 35c to $1.00, 
served in Nickel Plate Dining-cars ; 
also service a la carte. Chicago Depot, 
Harrison St. & Fifth Ave. City Ticket 
Office, 111 Adams St., and Auditorium 
Annex. For particulars write John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
St., Room 298, Chicago. 4—21A2t 
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With the 24th it turned colder, and was 
-ufficiently warm again so the rest of the 
ould be set out till April 12th and 13th. 

oe 14th it turned cold again with a con- 
sus north wind, so that the ground was 
‘en every morning for the next 12 days ex- 
one. Most of the days it was also too 
for the bees to fly. 
o April 28th the mereury went up to 55; 
the 29th to 77; and on the 30th to 87. The 
« enjoyed this, but the night of the 30th 
mercury sank to 28, and at noon of May 
| was at our mill where they grind feed by 
vater. and the spray from a little jet, caused 
a nail-hole in the “‘ water trunk,’’ was 
ezing and had frozen on to a little tree, so 
‘hat it was all bowed down with ice; and 
ere were icicles on it an inch in diameter 
nd two feet long. And the sun was shining 
n this tree and spray all thetime. Such 
freezing of water on a sunshiny day in May, 
,t mid-day, was never known here before. 
On the morning of May 2, we had ice an 
inch thick on standing water, and ‘ inch 
thick this morning, May 5. 


There is very little brood in any of the 
hives, and the bees are not nearly so good as 
they were in March. They came out of the 
cellars in good shape, and would have been 
now, if we could have had a good spring. If 
it does not turn warm soon, to stay so, those 
colonies lightest in bees will perish. 

G. M. DooLITTLe. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., May 5. 





Cold and Windy Weather. 


Bees generally winter well here. The most 
of April, and so far this month, the weather 
has been bad for the bees. Fruit-trees have 
been in full bloom for over a week, but we 
have had very few days that the bees could 
improve the time, owing to the cold, cloudy 
and windy weather. F. A. SNELL. 

Carroll Co., Ill., May 4. 


Bee-Keeping in Florida. 


I see a communication from Mrs. L. Harri- 
son, of Washington Co., Fla., in the Bee 
Journal. She seems to speak very discourag- 
ingly of bee-culture here. I[ wish to say that 
there have been some of the largest yields of 
honey in our State ever known. Mr. W. 8. 
Hart produced an average of over 250 pounds 
per colony from 100 colonies, and I have had 
some splendid yields in the pine woods of 
Columbia county. We have several up-to- 
date apiaries. My brother and I have over 
100 colonies, and took the premium at the 
State fair last November for greatest variety 
and best honey; and Mr. George Van de Vord 
for bees. Besides there are several large apia- 
rists in West Florida, who do a good business 
with their bees. D. H. HERLONG. 

Columbia Co., Fla., May 3. 


‘*Sweeter Than Honey.’’ 


GERMAN PRESBYTERIAN THEO. SEMINARY, 
DusugvE, Iowa, Sept. 20, 1903. 
Mr. WEIGAND— 

Dear Sir:—I was agreeably surprised in re- 
ceiving by your son, some delicious honey, 
which you so thoughfully forwarded us. Mrs. 
McClelland and I have feasted on it and en- 
joyed it not only because of its own excellent 
quality, but even more because of the kind 
thoughtfulness which prompted the gift. As 
for myself, I found my mind, no less than my 
mouth, absorbed in its enjoyment. I could 
not refrain from thinking on the words of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘ Thy word is sweeter than the 
honey and the honey-comb.”’ The more I 
thought, the more resemblances between the 
Bible and honey-comb. Permit me to name 
some of these resemblances between the Divine 
honey-comb and that of the bee. The most 
obvious is that of sweetness, as given by the 
Psalmist. Truly God’s word is very sweet to 
the man of spiritual discernment. And of all 
the elements of sweetness none so pronounced 
and delicious as the wonderful love of God as 
set forth in Holy Scripture. 

Again, as I examined the comb itself, I 
found each cell was a regular hexagon. How 
wonderful this! Surely, God is here. For, as 
each| angle in such:a cell is 108 degrees, it is 





Thousands Of Hives - Millions Of Sections 


Ready for Prompt Shipment. 


We are not selling goods on NAME ONLY, but on their quality. 
In addition to the many car-loads we are shipping to all parts of the United 
States, we have just made one shipment of five car-loads to England. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 


Headquarters ™ Bee-Supplies 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Factory Prices. 


Complete stock for 1903 now on hand. Freight rates from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. Prompt service is what I practice. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lang- 
stroth Portico Hives and Standard Honey-Jars at lowest prices. 

You will save money buying from me. Catalog mailed free. Send for same. 


Book orders for Golden Italians, Red Clover and Carniolan: Queens; for pri- 
ces refer to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


Office and Salesrooms—2146-48 Central Ave. 
Warehouses—Freeman and Central Aves. . e 
and directions bow to be; 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
* A: START YOU IN BUSINESS 
We will present you with the first 6 you 
gin. 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO.. Chicaco, lis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 











$19.00 to Boston and Return $19.00 


with membership fee of $2.00 added, 
account of annual meeting of National 
Educational Association. Tickets will 
be on sale via the Nickel Plate Road 
July 2d to Sth, inclusive, good return- 
ing from July 8th to 12th inclusive, 
without being deposited with Joint 
Agent. Additional limit to return not 
later than Sept. Ist can be obtained by 
depositing return portion of ticket with 
Joint Agent and payment of 50c. for 
execution. Superior train service and 
excellent dining-car meals, on Ameri- 
can Club Plan, ranging in price from 
35c. to $1.00; also a la carte service 
Write John Y. Calahan, General Agent. 
113 Adams St., Room 298, Chicago, for 
time of departure of trains from Chi- 
Tested ready now; un- | cago, and other detailed information. 

tested in May. Safe ar- | 3—17ASt § 
rival guaranteed. as OI RONG. lots | 

send for catalog. ~ Le. ’ 

ieAtt 204 FE. al St., CLARINDA, IOWA. | Please Mention Bee Journal 

| 
| 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing when writing advertisers. 






take in to start you in a good paying bust- 
ness. Send 10 cents for full ale a2 samples 





Italian Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. 


We have a strain of 

bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity, at the follow- 
ing prices: 
One Untested Queen..... $1.00 
One Tested Queen ....... 1.35 
One Select Tested Queen. 1.50 
One Breeder Queen ..... 2.50 
Ose - Comb Nucleus (no 

SE: «200 vw nsckakeone ce 1.40 
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Complete’Line of Lewis’ Matchless Dovetail Hives and ‘ 
Supplies at Factory Prices. 


HIGH-CLASS QUEENS. — Buckeye Strain Red Clover 


Queens, they roll in the honey while the ordinary starve. 
N N 
Muth Strain Golden ‘Italians, cocci, Carniolans, perce. 


We guarantee safe arrival by return mail. 


APRIL, MAY, JUNE. 


Untested .......... $1.00 each; 6 for $ 5.00 Best money can buy...........$5.00 each. 
Select Untested... 125each; 6for 6.00 2-frame Nuclei with Select Untested 
Tested............. 2.00 each; 6for 10.00 eae bite oe 
Select Tested ..... 3.00 each; 6 for 15.00 


Send for Catalog and see SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS. 


THE FRED W. MUTH C 














Front & Walnut Sts., 
s CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







Please mention Bee Journal wnen writing 





e 9 e This foundation is made by a process that pro- 

Dittmer § Foundation ! duces the superior of any. It is the cleanest and 

purest. It has the brightest color and sweetest 

Retail and Wholesale. odor. It is the most transparent, because it has 

the thinnest base. It is tough and clear as’crystal, and gives more sheets to the pound than any 

ther make. 

e Working wax into Foundation for Cash a Specialty. 
always wanted at mar rice. : , 

Catalog giving FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES with prices and samples, FREE on application. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Beeswax 
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Red Oak, lowa. 
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KRETCHMER MFG. CO., 






Nn od 


Everything 


FOR BEES... 


Catalog with hundreds of 
NEW illustrations FREE to 
bee keepers. Write for it Now 

ak 
AGENCIES: 
Foster Lumber Co., 
Lamar, Colo. 
Trester Supply Co.. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Shugart & Ouren, 
Council Bluffs, Lowa. 


J. W. Bittenbender, 
Knoxville, lowa. 








Please mention Bee Jourrai when wiitine. 





Italian Queens, by Mail. 


before 
Golden and Honey Queenssuy" 
1 6 12 
PR ce cseccxesawesnenenne $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.00 
| ee 7.00 13.00 
DL Ricks ctadvaveuddmves 400 
2-frame Nucleus (no queen) 2.00 11.00 21.00 


Add price of any Queen wanted with Nucleus. 

Our bees are shipped in light shipping-cases. 
Purchaser pays express on Nuclei. 

Safe arrival guaranteed of all stock sent ont. 


BaTAvIiA, ILL., Aug. 21, 1901. 
Dear Sir:—I thought I would let you know as 
to results ofthe nucleus sent me. They were 
—— in 10-frame hives and now they are in 
ne condition. From one I removed 24 pounds 
of honey and had to give 6 of them more room, 
as they were hanging out. They have more 

than reached my expectations. 
Yours respectfully, E. K. MEREDITH. 


DAVENPORT, Iowa4, Dec. 31, 1901. 
Your queens are fully up tostandard. The 
honey queen that you sent my brother takes the 
lead. She had arousing colony when put up 
for winter. ‘The goldeus can be handled with- 
out smoke or veil. Very truly yours, 
JoHN THOEMING. 


Notice. No tested stock sent ont before 
May 15. Send money by P.O. Money Order or 
Express Order. D. J. BLOCHER, 

17Atf PEARL CITY, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Busihéss QUEENS, 


Bred from best Italian honey gathering stock, 
and reared in FULL COLONIES by best known 
methods. Gutranteed to be good Queens and 
free from disease. Untested, 75c each; 6 $4.00. 
Tested, $125 each. Untested ready July Ist. 
Tested abuut July 15th, Address, 
CHAS. B. ALLEN, 
Central Square, Oswego Co , N. Y. 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers always 
have money. We start you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars. 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 


The Nickel Plate Road 
is the short line to the East. and the 
service equal to the best. You will 
save time and money by traveling over 
this line. It has three through daily 
express trains, with through vestibuled 
sleeping-cars, and American Club 
Meals, ranging in price from 35c. to 
$1.00, are servedin Nickel Plate dining- 
cars; also a la carte service. Try a 
trip over the Nickel Plate Road, and 
you will find the service equal to any 
between Chicago and the East. 
Chicago depot: Harrison St. and 
Fifth Ave. City Ticket Offices 111 
Adams St. and Auditorium Annex. 
John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 113 
Adams St., Room 298, Chicago. "Phone 
Central 2057. 1—17A5t 
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why RUMELY? 


The thresherman has many reasons, too many to give 
here. Summed up, it means the model threshing outfit, 
thebest money can buy. You will find thel atest catalog 
on Rumely’s Rear Geared Traction Engines and 
Now Rumely Separators full of threshermen's logic, 
argument that convinces. Write us for it. Mailed free. 


M. RUMELY CO., LA PORTE, IND. 









Please mention Bee Journa: Wnen writing 





Our line of sprayers ana appli. 
ances fits every man’s needs, 


Hand,Knapsack, 


Bucket, 
Field, Barrel, and Power 
sprayers.twenty styles. Bestnozzies 
<== made, attachments. formulas.” etc. 


Select the useful and reliable. Catalog free 
“> THE DEMING CO., Salem, Ohio. 
Western agents, Henion ¢ Hubbell , Chicago, 1it. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


AN EXPERT’S ADVICE 


can be had free by writing us. Mr. H. M. Horton 
conducts this department in our great 


Poultry Supply House. 


Every necessity of the poultry business carried, all 
of the highest quality. Also Standard Bred Poultry, 
Hatching Eggs, etc. Write us your troubles and 
your wants. Ask forcatalogue B. Sent free. 


W. J. Gibson & Co., (inc.,) Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 
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Tennessee Queens. 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 24 miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 30 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
QUEENS, 75 cents each; 
TESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July Ist 











Send for circular. 
JOHN M. DAVIS, 
9A26t SPRING HILL, TENN. 
tierse mention Bee Journai when writing 





The Danz. Hive — 


The Comb Honey Hive. 


We sell it. Weare authorized jobbing agents 
for THE A.1. ROOT CO., for Michigan. Send us 
a list of the goods you want for this season, and 
let us quote you prices. Beeswax wanted. Send 
for catalog. H. M. HUNT & SON, 

10A17t BELL BRANCH, MICH. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





just. that very angle whereby the grea 
strength with the least material can be 
cured ; so that every cell bespeaks the prese 
of God who alone could thus guide the 
unconsciously to the uniform making of s 
anangle. Yes, each cell tells of God. 


I find the same in every book, chapter a 
verse, yes, word, of Holy Scripture, like ; 
cell of the comb; there is the presence of + 
infinite mind even while employing men | 
so many bees in the formation of this Divi; 
honey-comb of Holy Scripture. But, aft 
all, the sweetness of the product of all the 
bees is the one quality most obvious. Sure 
to the man of spiritual taste, there is and ca 
be nothing so sweet as the Bible—God’s grea 
huney-comb. Nor could I fail to note that 
although so many bees are engaged in the co: 
struction of the comb, there was no conf 
sion in the process or in the result. Each di: 
its own work in its own place. Just so was 
it with God’s honey-comb—the Bible. Differ 
ent writers, in different lands, and from dif 
ferent sources, gathered the materials fo: 
God’s honey-comb, even as in the structure of 
this of the bees. 

But why should I weary you with this line 
of thought suggested by your gift? Enough 
to state that to mind and palate your gift was 
enjoyable. 

Again thanking you for your gift, I am, 

Very truly yours in the Lord, 
A. McCLELLaNnp. 


[The above was sent to a friend of ours (Mr. 
A. Weigand) who handed it to us for publica- 
tion. Mr. McClelland is about 65 years of 
age, and has been blind since his 8th year. 
But his spiritual vision seems to be all right. 
—EDITOoR. | 





Honey and Fried Bacon. 


One of the boys in the Second Regiment 
tells me that, while encamped in southern 
Florida, he went out with a searching party 
for water. After finding a good spring ina 
ravine a mile or so from camp, he was about 
to return, when he discovered bees going in 
and out of a large dead palm-tree. With axes 
they felled it in such a manner as to split the 
shell wide open. Then they gathered many 
combs of beautiful honey in several large 
new handkerchiefs. Returning to camp, they 
squeezed or pressed (with the aid of sticks) the 
honey out on a lot of bacon just fried. The 
boys had the best meal since they had left 
home. I have developed a fondness for honey 
and bacon since hearing the story, and prefer 
it to any kind of steaks. 

The fellow who picked up the honey had 
bees all over his sticky hands and was not 
stung, but the one who tried to run was stung 
many times. F. H. DRAKE. 

Wocester Co., Mass. 





Lost Bees in Winter. 


I had the misfortune to lose all my bees the 
past winter, with the exception of one red 
clover colony. This colony built up from a 
2-frame nucleus to a very strong colony; in 
fact I took one of the frames of brood away 
to strengthen a weak colony. The colonies, 4 
in all, starved, I think; in fact I know they 
either had foul brood or black brood. Mr. 
E. R. Root thinks it was foul brood, but this 
spring I cannot see any signs of disease, and 
shall try to build up some good colonies from 
this queen. Her hive is full of brood and 
bees at this writing, but the weather is bad 
for bees here. I have 52 fine colonies in the 
South; there was not a day the past winter 
but what they were flying. 

I don’t believe I ever wrote to you about 
the queen I got from you when I subscribed 
for the American Bee Journal. She came all 
right and I made a nucleus and after 24 hours 
introduced her; she went right to laying, and 


in about 2 weeks after, I had a weak colony 
with a poor queen, and | thought it best to 
pull her head off, and that I would then put 


these 2 colonies together. I smoked both 
colonies, but the next day I found the queen 
dead in frout of the hive, and they then reared 
a queen of their own, but all petered out last 
winter. I notice some queen-breeders com- 
plain of being imposed on; if they will take 
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at is, when I get an order for a 
ey are cash with the order, and 
aced, unless the dead queen is 
No honest man will object to this. 


ad Mr. France’s address on foul 
he American Bee Journal of April 
all study it closely, as he describes 
that it seems to me one can detect 


‘Questions and Answers.’’ Iam 

W y-batchol chick, but I find I have 
n. in fact in my ABC's yet, al- 
im 69. R. L. MeCo.iey. 


Co., Ohio, May 4. 





Feeding Bees. 


ire frequent inquiries in the Ameri- 
Journal and other bee-papers about 
ees. It may be of interest and per- 
ful to some to know how I am feed- 
colonies at the present time. I began 
early in March, and the spring has 
, unfavorable that I have had to feed 
and more until I am now feeding all in 
Lhe ara 
feed granulated sugar syrup in the pep- 
1 x or Hill feeders. By using an empty 
hive-body for a super, or something of similar 
depth, and then placing a chaff cushion in 
this super so large as to cover feeder, bees and 
all. one can feed very rapidly and satisfacto- 
! [It is important, of course, to have the 
cushion fit snugly to all sides of the super. It 
not to be understood that I feed all my colo- 
nies at one time. I have made twelve feeders 
the whole number. EpwIn BEVINS. 
Decatur Co., Iowa, May 8. 





Bees Wintered Well. 


I have 15 colonies of bees. All came through 
the winter in fine shape. I did not lose even a 

ieen. They are doing well, considering the 
cold weather we have had. 

E. C. Swift had two swarms the last week of 
April. D. J. PRIceE. 

LaSalle Co., Ill., May 7 








E announce with sorrow the death of 
our father, 
JOHN NEBEL, 
the senior member of this firm, who 
passed away on Tuesday, May Fifth, in 
his seventieth year. 
The business of the firm will be car- 


ried on as in the past, and all orders en- 
trusted to our care will receive prompt 
attentiou. 

Thanking onr friends for past favors, 
and hoping tora liberal share of your 
future patronage. Yours truly, 

JOHN NEBEL & SON. 

High Hill, Mo., May 6, 1903, 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Tester, SE ENCE 


SpRinc 





SyRRL x INDIANA STEEL & WIRE co. 


BATT Freee 





NCIE., INDIAN 
5Dtf aah meution the Bee Journal. 





Having hed 


acne Rearing Queens 


and having a breeding queen that is two years 
old, whose bees are so gentle they can be hand- 
led most of the time without smoke, besides be- 
ing the greatest honey-gatherers lever saw, I 

ve decided to offer her daughters during the 


season of 1903 at the following prices. Terms 
am. Reared by Doolittle Method. 
tested Queen, 75c3 6 fOF........cccccccees $4.00 
ested Queen, $1.00; 6 for........ccecececees 5.00 
Natural Swarming and Supersedure. 
tested Queen, $1.25: G for .............-.- 6.00 
Sted Ouse, GL Fis 6 FOE sic cs. ccccscccces 9.00 
“CHESLEY PRESSY JOD, McDONALD, TENN. 
D4t Please mention the Bee Jourual. 





SHEEP MONEY .!5, 209, Mone? 


if you work for us. Wow a otare you . 
oy tal. Work 
easy. Send ry | ag for full 


ie cr DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chi Chicago, Ills. 












If the Top 


in your 58-inch sock | fonee will not bear the weight 


- 
Wire 
of 20 men without b ive us atrial order 
PAGE WOVEN WILE ENC co., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Piease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


50 NUCLEI or more of Bees on Standard 
Root-Langstroth frames, 3 gee good stron 
ones, with Queens, $2 each; 4-frame Nuclei, 
each, $2 50, By express; you pay charges. Safe 
arrival guaranteed, in g condition. Full 
hives of bees on 6 frames, $3.50. Customers al- 
ways report satisfaction. Mrs. H. Moors, 

04 to 710 McLemore Ave., MEMPAIS, TENN. 

N. B.—No Foul Brood ever knowin in our sec- 
tion of country. 2LA2t 


If you want the Bee-Book 
That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


Wanted 10 Buy 


unlimited quantities of ABSOLUTELY PURE 
BEESWAX. Must be nice. Best prices paid, 
either cash or in wg 4 Address at once, 
M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washingtge St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
15Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


65 Best Queen of Sixty-five 65 


BELLE PLAINE, Munn, April, 1 
Mr. ALLEy:—I have a queen received from 
you in 1900. Her bees are the best honey-gath- 
erers of an apiary of 65 colonies in which are 
queens from different breeders—natural queens 
—as Dr. Gallup callsthem. The Adel queen is 
the best of the lot. C. J. OLDENBERG. 


A Tested Adel Breeding Queen and my new 
boot it? result of 40 years’ experience in 




















re © -’e@ms,sent by mail for $2.00. War- 
rat 21 queens, each, $1.00. Safe arrival 
gua... 4, — for price list of queens and 


ros us of boo 
serrriae of beck ALLEY. WENHAM. Mass. 


Bee = Supplies 


G. B, LEWIS CO’S GOODS and every- 
thing nert-cary tor handling ucr- The very 
best of goods, and largest stock in Indiana. 
Low freight-rates. Catalog free. 


Cc. M. SCOTT & CO., 
1004 E. Washington Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in S in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO. ILL. 


Take a Trip 

over the Nickel Plate Road and be con- 
vinced of its superior train service. 
Solid through daily express trains be- 
tween Chicago, Ft. Wayne, Findlay, 
Fostoria, Erie, Buffalo, New York City 
and Boston. American Club Meals, 
ranging in price from 35c. to $1.00, 
served in Nickel Plate dining-cars; 
also service alacarte. Rates always 
the lowest. No excess fare charged on 
any train on the Nickel Plate Road. 
Chicago depot: Harrison St. and Fifth 
Ave. City Ticket Offices 111 Adams 
St. and Auditorium Annex. John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 113 Adams 
St., Room 298, Chicago. *Phone Cen- 
tral 2057. 2—17A5t 





49A26t 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 








NN ee tee 


CHicaGco, May 7.—The past winter and pres- 
ent spring have been a disappointment to pro- 
ducers and dealers in honey, in that the con- 
sumption has been away below the average of 
the past decade. Choice to fancy comb is held 
at at iS@isc per und, with off grades at 2@5c less 

* Betracted: white, 6@7c; ambers, 
tame; dark, 5% @6c. Beeswax in good demand 
at 3. R. A. BURNETT & Cu. 


Kawsas City, May 11.—The supply of comb 
honey is about exhausted. The demand good. 
We quote you as follows: Fancy white comb, 
24 sections, per case, $3 50; No.1 white comb, 24 
sections, $340; No. 2, white aud amber, per 
case, $3.00@3.25. Extracted, white. per pound, 
6@6}4c; amber, 5éc. Beeswax, 25@We. 

Cc. C. Clemons & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Apr. 27.—Little demand for comb 
honey at present; fancy white sells at 15@1l6c in 
a small way. We quote amber extracted at 
5% @6%c; white clover, 8@%c. Sales not as lively 
as expected this season of year. Cuban ex- 
tracted is offered on all sides, and future prices 
are awaited with intense interest. Beeswax 
strong at 30c. Tue Frep W. Murs Co. 


New York, May 8.—The market on honey is 
verv quiet and very little doing, with more than 
sufficient supply on hand to meet the demand. 
Fancy stock of comb honey is well exhausted, 
while other grades are still plentiful and sell- 
img at 13 cents for No, 1, 12c for N:.2, and lic 
for amber; no demand for buckwheat. Ex- 
tracted remains quiet at unchanged prices. 
Beeswax firm at 3ic. 

Aicpretre & SEGELKER, 


CINCINNATI, May 8.—The demand for comb 
honey is nearly over, but as the stock is almost 
exhausted, prices keepup. Fancy water-white 
brings 15@loc. The demand for extracted has 
not changed whatever, and ices are as fol- 
lows: Amber in barrels, Maske; in caus, 
6@6%c; white clover, 8@8%c. Beeswax, 28@30c. 

Cc. H. W. Waser. 


Saw Francisco, Apr. 29.—White comb honey, 
12@12%4c; amber, 9@10c; dark, 7@7c. tx- 
tracted, white, 64@i7c: light amber, 5%@6c; 
amber, 5@5c; dark. 4@4\%c. Beeswax, good to 
choice, light 27@2%c; dark, 25@26c. 

Last year’s product has been tolerably well 
cleaned up, particularly the desirable stock. 
Present offerings are largely odds and ends, iu- 
cluding little of fime quality. Values for the 
time being are little more than nominal. A 
lower range of prices is looked for on coming 
crop. 





OO —e—eeeeeeEeOEeeEeeeess 


WANTED faicnsnucnihk 
TRACTED HONEY! 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in oe hurd C 
HE FRED W UTH CO. 
32Atf Front and Waluut, Cincinnati, OxI0. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





BEE-SUPPLIES:! 


- 2. > ae nea A 
Ae > War noor's eres 
Everything used by by bee-keepers. 


POUDE ONEY-JARS. Prompt 
service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S.PO 


St2 MASS. AVE. tHOLAMA 











CONVENTION NOTICE. 


Texas.—_The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association 
meets in annual convention at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, at College Station, 
Texas, July 7 to 10, inclusive, during the Texas 
Farmers’ Congress meetings. Cheap excursion 
rates. Large crowds. A good time. Learn a 
heap. Meet your fellow-men, and talk. Ex- 
hibits of all kinds of stuff. Premiums of all 
kinds awarded. Come, and bring what you 
have, and take home some of the premiums. 
You are invited. Besureto bethere. Julv 7 to10, 
1903, at the A. & M.C. of Texas, College Station. 

Hunter, Texas. Louis H. Scuo tt, Sec. 
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The Best Bee-Goods 
in the World... 


are no better than those we make, 
and the chances are that they are not 
so good. If you buy of us you 
will not be disappointed. 
We are undersold by no 


ome. Send for new catalog and 
price-list and free copy of THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER; in its 
thirteenth year; 50 cents a year; es- 
pecially for beginners. 

THE 


W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


W. M. GerrisuH, Epping, N-H., carries 
a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save the freight. 


A Few Cheap Smokers ! 





We find we have on hand a few slightly dam- 


aged Clark and Bingham Bee-Smokers, which 
got a little damp and soiled at the time of the 
fire in the building where we were about 2 years 
ago. They are all almost as good as new. 

We have some of the Clark Cold Blast, which 
when new sell now at 55 cents each; some of the 
Large Bingham—new at 65 cents each; and 
some of the Little Wonder Bingham—new at 
50 cents. But to close out those we have left 
that are slightly damaged, we will fill orders as 
long as taey last at these prices: 

Clark at 25centseach; Little Wonder Bing- 
ham at 30 cents each; and Large Bingham at 
40 cents each. 

We do not mail any of these slightly damaged 
Smokers, but will put them in with other goods 
when ordered, or sell them here at our office 
when called for—at the above prices. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 E. Erie Street. - CHICAGO,ILL. 





Bee-Keepers, Remember 


that the freight rates from Toledo 
are the lowest of any city in the U.S. 
We sell 


Root’s Supplies at their 
Factory Prices *« * * * * 


Poultry Supplies and Hardware Im- 
plements a specialty. Send for our 
free Illustrated Catalog. Honey and 
Beeswax wanted. 


GRIGGS BROS., 
214 Jackson Avenue, 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


@3sie 3 
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14A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAK 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, | ll. 











Special Notice to Bee-Keepers ! 


BOSTON 


Money in Bees for You. 
Catalog Price on 


ROOT’S SUPPLIES 


Catalog for the Asking. 





F. ti. FARMER, 
182 Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 
Up First Flight. 
Ar a "Pienes wabeiba the Bee Journal. 








es, 
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Won on an an in in oan Vin an in in in on on Von Von on on on on You $0. 
on on 1 See 


36" Dadants Foundation 3: 


=~ 





We guarantee Satisfaction. PUgiy  hamness No Sanu” 
No LOSS. PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


Why does it sell so well? Becinss it nas aiways given better satis 


faction than any other. Because in 25 y. 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. r 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia). 


} 
; 
k 
I 
j 
} 
; 
} 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
x 
k 
} 
} 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies «tos'.--. 9¢2¢ 





Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and 


E 
for sale at very low prices. ges 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.20, by mail. 





BEESWAX WANTED DADANT & SON, 


at all tities. Hamilton, Hancock Co.., Il! 
et 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 








Supply Dealers and 
Manufacturers as 
well are now very 
busy. If you have 
deferred placing an 
order until this 
time, it will tend to 
hasten the filling of 
same to see that 
it contains nothing 
odd size, or irregu- 
lar, and that you 








be, SUSE CO 
ye 
specify ORIGINAL <€-HEEPERS SuPpP’ 
packages. We put 34 
up hives and supers 
in lots of five each, frames and section-boxes in packages of 500 34 
each ; Weed New Process Foundation in boxes of 1, 2, 3, 5, 10 and 
25 lbs.; shipping-cases in crates of 100, glass in boxes of 50 sq. ft., 34 
glass jars by the gross, 
etc. The buying of Root’s ie 
Goods in original pack- 
ages will prevent your 
being imposed upon by 
an unscrupulous dealer 
in the substitution of ee 
something ‘“‘just as 
good.’’ Your supplies ie 
will be delivered in good 
condition, and you will 34 
have the satisfaction of 
knowing you have the 
best. Look for these 
brands. 
oe 


A. 1. Root 60., 


Medina, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Wee GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “hese Sires 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGo. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 
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